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OFFICERS FOR 1903 

President — George E. MacLean 
President, State University of Iowa 

Vice President — James E. Baker 
President, University of Colorado 

Secretary- Treasurer — Edward A. Birge 
Acting President, University of Wisconsin 

Executive Committee — The Officers given above, and 
Robert B. Fulton 

Chancellcr, University of Mississippi 

George E. Fellows 

President, University of Maine 



NOTB 

The secretary of the National Association of 
State Universities was directed to print with the 
proceedings of the Washington meeting an ab- 
stract of the proceedings of earlier meetings of 
the Association. The former secretaries of the 
Association have not been able to furnish him 
with the minutes of these meetings, nor has he 
been able to find the records of any meetings 
prior to that held in Washington in 1901. The 
meetings of the Association have been held as 
follows: Buffalo, 1896; Milwaukee, 1897; Wash- 
ington, 1898; Los Angeles, 1899; Charleston, 
1900; Detroit, July 10, 1901; Washington, No- 
vember 12-13, 1901; Washington, January 3-5, 

1903. 

E. A. BiRGE, Se(^y. 
Madison, Wis. 



CONSTITUTION 

Adopted July 9, 1886 

The purpose of this Association shall be the consid- 
eration of questions relating to the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the Universities of the sev- 
eral States of the Union, and the discussion and prose- 
cution of such questions and plans as may tend to make 
more efficient in their work the institutions included in 
the membership of the Association. 

I. Name. The Name of this Association shall be 
The National Association of State Universities. 

II. Memberahip. The membership of this Associa- 
tion may include: 

(1). All colleges or universities in the states or terri- 
tories of the United States which are founded wholly or 
in part upon those grants of land made by congress to 
the states upon their admission into the Union, which 
grants are commonly known as Seminary or University 
grants. 

(2). Any college or university in any state which may 
be designated and recognized by the state as the State 
University. 

III. Representation. Every institution recognized as 
a member of this Association shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in each meeting of the Association through 
the president or chief executive officer of the institution, 
or some proxy specially appointed by him. 

Any officer, being a member of the faculty or board 
of regents, of any institution belonging to this Associa- 
tion, shall be entitled to all the privileges of a repre- 
sentative excepting the right to vote. 



Each institution recognized as a member of this Asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to one vote on any question 
before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 

IV. Officers. The Association shall elect at each an- 
nual meeting, a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and Treasurer, who shall be charged with the duties usu- 
ally connected with their respective offices. The Asso- 
ciation shall at the same time elect two others, who, 
with the three officers above named, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee of the Association. The election 
of officers shall be by ballot. The terms of office shall 
be one year, beginning at the close of the annual meet- 
ing. The President or chief executive officer of any 
institution connected with the Association maybe elected 
to office. The President of the Association shall be 
ex-officio Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

V. Meetings. At least one meeting of the Association 
shall be held in each calendar year. Unless otherwise 
ordered by the Association or the Executive Committee 
the annual meeting shall be held during the period and 
at the place in which the annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association is held. Special meetings may 
be called by the Executive Committee, provided that 
four weeks notice of the same is given to each institu- 
tion connected with the Association. 

VI. Additional provisions duly adopted as parts of 
this constitution: 

1. The voting representatives of nine (9) institution 
members of this Association shall be necessary to form 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

2. The Association may enact By-Laws for its own 
government, not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

3. The Executive Committee is authorized to fill va- 
cancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 



4. Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be 
offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be in 
writing, signed by the mover and two (2 ) seconds. They 
shall then lie on the table until the next annual meeting, 
and shall require for their adoption the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the members then present. 



LIST OF INSTITUTIONS 

Entitled to membership under the terms of the Con- 
stitution in the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, and which have been represented at one or more 
meetings of the Association: 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Nevada State University, Reno, Nev. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Oklahoma University, Norman, Okla. 
South Carolina College, Columbia, S. C. 
State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
University of G^rgia, Athens, Ga. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, HI. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
University of Tennessee, KnoxvUle, Tenn. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 



MINUTES OF MEETINGS 

Sixth Meeting of the National Association of State Uni- 
▼ersities, Washington, D. C, Not. 12-13, 1901 

The National Association of State University Presi- 
dents met in accordance with the call of the Executive 
Committee in the parlors of the Ebbitt House, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 12 o'clock noon, November 12, 1901, Presi- 
dent Fulton in the chair. The following members were 
present: 

J. T. Kingsbury, President University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Cbarles W. Dabney, President University of Tennessee, Kjioxville. 
Abram W. Harris, President University of Maine, Orono. 
George E. MacLean, President State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
M. H. Buckham, President University of Vermont, Burlington. 

D. B. Purinton, President University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 
Cyrus Northrop, President University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
W. O. Thompson, President Ohio State University, Columbus. 

E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Eugene A. Smith, Professor of Gteology, representing the University of 

Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
Robert B. J<\ilton, Chancellor University of Mississippi, Mississippi. 
William L. Prather, President University of Texas, Austin. 
James H. Baker, President University of Colorado, Boulder. 
W. C. Spangler, Acting Chancellor University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Walter Williams, Trustee University of Missouri, Columbia. 
David R. Boyd, President University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
R. H. Jesse, President University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Garrett Droppers, President University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
H. C. White, President University of Georgia, Athens. 
Webster Merrifield, President University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
James A. MacLean, President University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Joseph Swain, President University of Indiana, Bloomington. 

On motion the following committee was appointed by 
the chair to confer with a committee of the A. A. A. C. 
E. S., and discuss the question as to whether any form 
of co-operation was desired: 
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Presidents Northrop, of Minnesota; Swain, of Indiana; 
Thompson, of Ohio; Baker, of Colorado; and MacLean, 
of Iowa, chairman. 

At 1 P. M. the meeting adjourned until 3 P. M. At 
3:20 P. M. the meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent and President MacLean of Iowa made the follow- 
ing report: 

Resolved: That all the institutions for higher educa- 
tion which are supported by public funds should co- 
operate to promote common ends; 

That we heartily favor co-operation between the 
American Association of Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations and the National Association of State 
Universities, and to facilitate such co-operation, we favor 
the holding of an annual convention of each of these 
associations for the consideration of matters of common 
interest. 

Resolved further: That the program of the joint ses- 
sion shall be arranged by the executive committees of 
the two associations. Approved. 

In regard to the expense of delegates to the Associa- 
tion the following resolution was presented by President 
Jesse and announced adopted by the association: 

That the National Association of State Universities 
respectfully recommends that each of the Universities 
pay the necessary traveling expenses incurred by its 
president in attendance upon the annual meetings of 
this Association. The adoption of this recommendation 
would, in our opinion, secure an attendance upon the 
meetings of the Association that would prove profitable 
to each University and to education in the whole country. 

Third session, 12 o'clock, November 13, called to order 
by President Fulton. He explained to the Association 
that he had appointed Presidents MacLean and Swain 
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to act with himself as a committee to call on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, pay their respects and extend 
their hearty congratulations and greetings. President 
Roosevelt expressed great interest in the State Univer- 
sities and received the committee with all courtesy. 

It was moved by President Baker that the Executive 
Committee arrange a program for the next annual 
meeting at the same place at which the A. A. A. C. E. S. 
should meet and that the session should begin one day 
previous to that of this Association. 

It was moved by President MacLean that the annual 
fee for membership in this Association from the several 
institutions belonging to the Association should be ten 
dollars. Approved. 

By rising vote it was unanimously decided that these 
association meetings should not in any way depend upon 
any other association, but the expression of the desire 
of this Association to have one annual session with the 
A. A. A. C. E. S. was merely an incident in the general 
plan of this Association. 

Joseph Swain, Secretary. 

November 13, 1901 

President Swain, the Secretary of the Association, 
being compelled to leave in order to meet an important 
engagement, President Merrifield, of University of North 
Dakota, was asked by the chair to take his place. 

The Mondell Bill was informally discussed by Presi- 
dents Prather, of Texas; Baker, of Colorado; Boyd, of 
Oklahoma; and Merrifield, of North Dakota. 

On motion the Association adjourned to meet at 10 
o'clock this, Wednesday, evening, November 13, in the 
Red Parlor of the Ebbitt House. 
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Wednesday, November 13, 1901, 10 P. M. 

The adjourned meeting of the National Association 
of State Universities met in the Red Parlor of the Eb- 
bitt House and was called to order by President Fulton. 

President Baker, of Colorado, on behalf of the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with a similar committee 
appointed by the National Association of Agricultural 
Colleges, reported that, as a result of the conference, the 
committee of this Association decided not to press its 
overtures looking to co-operation between the associa- 
tions, and that the conference of the two committees 
had been adjourned without action. 

On motion of President Baker, the meeting adjourned 
subject to the call of the Executive Committee. 

Webster Merrifield, Secretary Pro Tern. 



Seventh Meeting of the National Association of State 

UniTorsities* Washington, D. C, January 

3 and 5, 1903 

The Seventh Annual Session of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities was called to order by the 
President, Chancellor Robert B. Fulton of the University 
of Mississippi, in the Red Parlor of the Ebbitt House, 
Washington, D. C, at 9:30 A. M., January 3, 1903. 

Present at the morning session besides the President: 
M. H. Buckham, President of the University of Ver- 
mont; Joseph Swain, ex- President of the University of 
Indiana, President of Swarthmore College; E. A. Birge, 
Acting President of the University of Wisconsin; James 
H. Baker, President of the University of Colorado; Web- 
ster Merrifield, President of the University of North 
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Dakota; Garrett Droppers, President of the University 
of South Dakota; George E. Fellows, President of the 
University of Maine; Professor Henry F. Nachtrieb 
with a proxy from Cyrus Northrop, President of the 
University of Minnesota; H. C. White, President of the 
University of Georgia; Alston Ellis, President of Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; George E. MacLean, Presi- 
dent of the State University of Iowa. 

The President announced that the Association for the 
Advancement of Science would call upon President 
Roosevelt at 10 o'clock, and asked if this Association 
would call in connection with them. It was moved and 
carried that this Association should not do so, and that 
President Fulton be authorized to arrange with Secre- 
tary Cortelyou for this body to call on President Roose- 
velt, if it be the pleasure of the President of the United 
States to receive us. 

President Swain resigned as Secretary, having re- 
moved from the State University of Indiana. President 
G. E. MacLean was appointed Secretary ^n? tempore by 
President Fulton. The reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with, they being presented 
in print. 

Dr. William T. Harris, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, entered, and was upon motion in- 
vited to sit as a corresponding member. 

The President appointed Presidents Buckham, Swain, 
and Droppers a committee to nominate officers. 

The program was taken up. In the absence of Presi- 
dents Bryan and Venable, Professor Nachtrieb in the 
place of President Northrop opened the subject, *' How 
should attendance on religious exercises at state uni- 
versities be regulated?'* Each member of the Associa- 
tion followed Professor Nachtrieb with a report as to 
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chapel exercises in his institution. At the conclusion of 
the extended and most interesting reports it was moved 
that a committee be appointed to draft a minute incor- 
porating the spirit of the valuable discussions. The 
President appointed Presidents Buckham, Merrifield, 
and G. E. MacLean. 

Upon motion it was voted that reporters should be 
excluded and that President Droppers should be ap- 
pointed a committee of one to give out press reports. 

At 12:40 a recess was taken until 2 o'clock. 

The Association reassembled at 2:15, President James 
A. MacLean also being present. President Fulton an- 
nounced that the President of the United States would 
receive the N. A. S. U. at noon on Monday. 

It was voted to adjourn the afternoon session not later 
than 5 o'clock, and to begin the evening meeting at half 
past seven. 

The second topic upon the program was taken up, 
'* Should intercollegiate athletics be under official uni- 
versity control?" As President Prather had not yet 
arrived, Dean E. A. Birge opened the discussion. He 
gave the experience of the University of Wisconsin. 
President Prather arrived and read a paper upon the 
subject under discussion. General discussion followed. 

Professor Charles Baskerville, representing President 
Venable of the University of North Carolina, and Pro- 
fessor Joseph A. Holmes of the University of North 
Carolina arrived. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of the subject, at 
4:30, upon motion recess was taken until the evening. 

The Association reconvened at 7:30. Commissioner 
Harris with his secretary was present, and also Principal 
George R. Parkin of Toronto, representing the Trustees 
of the Rhodes Will. Mr. Parkin was invited to sit as a 
corresponding member. 
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The fifth topic upon the program, " Methods of cor- 
recting or eliminating idle or unprofitable university 
Students," was presented through a paper read by Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain. It was moved to defer the discus- 
sion of President Swain's paper until Monday. 

President G. E. MacLean gave notice that he was 
ready on Monday, if the suggestion met with favor upon 
the part of the Association, to propose formally certain 
amendments to the constitution. 

The third topic upon the program, " How may the 
Cecil Rhodes scholarships be made most useful in the 
States?*' was then taken up and a paper was read by 
President George E. MacLean, followed by a paper 
from President James A. MacLean. Principal Parkin 
opened the general discussion and made an extended 
report as to the progress of negotiations upon the part 
of the Rhodes Trustees at Oxford. He also questioned 
the members of the Association and sought suggestions 
with reference to the award of the American scholar- 
ships. Commissioner Harris made an exceedingly sug- 
gestive address upon the subject of the American schol- 
arships. At the conclusion of a most interesting session, 
President James A. MacLean offered the following 
motion, which prevailed: 

That the chairman appoint a committee of five to re- 
port to the Association on the subject of the Rhodes 
scholarships: 

The President appointed the committee as follows: 
MacLean of Idaho, Prather of Texas, MacLean of lowa^ 
Baker of Colorado, Fellows of Maine. 

The committee on nomination of officers, through the 
chairman. President Buckham, reported the following 
names: for President, G. E. MacLean; for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. H. Baker; for Secretary-Treasurer, E. A. 
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Birge; for additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, R. B. Fulton, Geo. E. Fellows. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and these 
gentlemen were declared elected. 

At a late hour a recess was taken to 9 o'clock Monday 
morning, January 5th. 

The Association met at 9 o'clock the morning of Janu- 
ary 5th. Present, in addition to those heretofore re- 
corded. President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, ex-president of the University of 
Indiana, who was invited to sit as a corresponding mem- 
ber. Dr. Harris was also present. President Birge, 
having been excused, was absent. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Harris an executive session was held to consider the 
report of the committee on the Rhodes scholarships. 

Commissioner Harris was invited to lead in the round 
table discussion of the general subject. 

During the remarks of Dr. Harris, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
entered. At the close of the round table the report of 
the committee on the award of the American scholar- 
ships under the Cecil Rhodes bequest was presented by 
the secretary of the committee, G. E. MacLean. The 
motion was made to take up the report section by sec- 
tion. After thorough discussion of each section, the 
five sections of the report were adopted, as follows: 

I. It is recommended that the candidate should be 
selected from college students of not less than junior 
standing, and that in no case shall he be more than two 
years beyond his bachelor's degree. The candidate 
shall be advised to enter as a rule upon undergraduate 
work for honors at Oxford instead of research work. 

At Principal Parkin's suggestion this section was 
amended by the insertion of the following after ** bache- 
lor's degree:" 
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The age of a candidate when he enters upon his 
scholarship shall not exceed twenty-four years, and he 
shall be unmarried. 

II. An agent or secretary of the trustees of the 
Rhodes will shall prepare, in cooperation with the au- 
thorities of the University at Oxford, or independently, 
and shall annually send out on the application of the 
local authority (hereinafter provided) in each state or 
territory sealed sets of examination questions, which 
may be used for the competitive scholarship test and 
also for the preliminary test of the candidate's fitness to 
enter the University at Oxford. The aforementioned 
representative of the trustees shall also send out rules 
for the conduct of these examinations. 

III. The local authority (hereinafter provided) in 
each state br territory shall have the privilege of decid- 
ing whether to use the above examination questions as 
a competitive test of scholarship or to use some other 
test, but if this examination is held it shall be held ac- 
cording to the rules prepared by the aforesaid agent or 
secretary. The papers shall be examined and passed 
upon by the local authority, and filed subject to the call 
of the agent or secretary. 

IV. The local authority in each state or territory 
shall be the president of the state or territorial univer- 
sity, in conjunction with representatives from institu- 
tions whose standards are at least equivalent to those of 
the university, and this authority shall formulate, either 
on the plan of rotation among institutions or competi- 
tion among individuals, a method for the selection of 
the candidate under the terms of the Rhodes will. 
Where there is no single state or territorial university, 
the president of an institution to be designated by the 
agent or secretary of the trustees of the Rhodes will shall 
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perform the function of the president of the state uni- 
versity, in conjunction with the representatives of other 
institutions, in the manner above provided. 

V. Finally, it is recommended that all the expenses 
of the local authority hereinbefore mentioned shall be 
met without cost to the trustees of the Rhodes will. 

The report as a whole was unanimously adopted. 

On motion, the following preamble to the resolutions 
was adopted: 

In response to the invitation of Principal George R. 
Parkin, representative of the trustees of the Rhodes 
will, and in consonance with the request of the trustees 
transmitted last July through the Ambassador of the 
United States to the Court of St. James, the Secretary 
of State, the Hon. John Hay, and the Governors of the 
several states, the following resolutions are respectfully 
submitted by the National Association of State Univer- 
sities in the United States. 

The executive session was closed at 11:30 A. M., and 
Principal Parkin was invited to enter. The resolutions 
were read to him. He expressed his gratification that 
at his suggestion Section I was amended by the insertion 
of, *' the age of the candidate when he enters upon his 
scholarship shall not exceed twenty-four years, and he 
shall be unmarried." 

At five minutes to twelve, President Fulton announced 
that the hour to call upon the President of the United 
States was at hand, and a recess was taken until 1 P. M. 

During the recess the Association was received by 
President Roosevelt in the Cabinet Room in the new 
offices at the White House. Some twenty minutes were 
passed in the interview with the President, and the cor- 
diality of his reception was marked. He gave expres- 
sion to his pleasure in meeting the gentlemen and his 
interest in the work of the institutions. 
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Upon reconvening in the Ebbitt House at 1 o'clock, 
Principal Parkin made a statement to the Association of 
his desire that the recommendations should be sent to 
the Rhodes trustees, and of his plans to continue his 
travels in order to consult with educators in the states 
and in the colonies of Great Britain. He desired inform- 
ally an afternoon's conference with the Association for 
advice in arranging his itinerary and in the selection of 
centers in the United States where he could conveniently 
meet with the educators representing groups of con- 
tiguous states. 

The following amendments to the constitution were 
offered by President MacLean and seconded by Presi- 
dents Fulton and White, and laid upon the table until 
the next annual meeting, in accordance with the pro- 
vision for amendments to the constitution: 

1. Under article "Name," at the end of the article 
**Name,'' insert ''and allied institutions." 

2. Under Article II insert the following after sec. 2: 

3. Such other allied institutions as the Association 
may elect. 

4. The Association may elect individuals as special 
members without votes, men of distinction or who hav« 
retired from presidencies or professorships in the insti- 
tutions which are members of the Association. 

President Buckham presented the report of the com- 
mittee appointed at the first session to prepare a minute 
on the subject of religious exercises at state universities. 
The report, which was unanimously adopted, was as 
follows: 

A most interesting and profitable discussion of topic 
number 1 in the program elicited the following views 
on which there was substantial agreement: 

While under modern conditions Universities and Col- 
leges are not charged with religious instruction of stu- 
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dents, and in some states are by constitutional enactment 
and judicial decisions inhibited from giving such instruc- 
tion, yet the ethical and religious elements of character 
are so essential to the sane and complete human life, 
both of the individual and the community, that educa- 
cational institutions cannot but have a deep interest in 
all agencies which are or may be helpful in the forma- 
tion of such character, and ought in all legitimate and 
prudent ways heartily to co-operate with and use such 
agencies. Our State Universities ought therefore wisely 
and earnestly to study ways and means for using most 
effectively for this end chapel services, daily or occa- 
sional; assemblies; Young Men's Christian organiza- 
tions; addresses by men of light and leading; and all 
other available means of appealing to and nurturing the 
ethical and religious nature of students in ways which 
will be to the highest possible extent instructive, uplift- 
ing and inspiring. 

President Merrifield presented the fourth subject upon 
the program: " Schools of Mines and State Universities." 

It was moved by President White and seconded by 
President Prather that the matter of the Mines bill be 
referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

The Association adjourned sine die at 3:10 P. M. Mon- 
day, January 5th. 

G. E. Mac Lean, Secy Pro Tern. 
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MinutM of the ExocotWo Committoo of tke NatfoiuJ A«- 

socimtion of State Uttlvereltles* Waehincten, D. C.» 

the Ebbitt Houm, Jannair Sth» # O'clock P. M. 

Present — Fulton, Baker, Fellows, G. E. MacLean. 
Absent — E. A. Birge. 

It was moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be re- 
quested to prepare and have printed suitable blanks for 
statements of dues and receipts. 

It was voted that all institutions eligible to member- 
ship be invited to become active members of the 
Association. 

It was voted that the fiscal year of the Association 
should run from January 1st to December 3Ist. 

It was voted to print Volume One of publications of 
the Association under the title, " Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties in the United States of America." 

It was voted that the contents of Volume One should 
consist of the abstracts of the sessions of the Associa- 
tion from the beginning, 18%, to date, together with the 
papers presented at this Association, namely, those of 
Presidents Prather, G. E. MacLean, J. A. MacLean, and 
Swain. 

There was discussion as to the time, place, and pro- 
gram of the next meeting of the Association. No final 
action was taken. Mention was made of the possibility 
of meeting at Boston in connection with the National 
Education Association; at Washington at the time of 
the meeting of the Colleges of Agriculture, or at St. 
Louis. 

The suggestion met with favor that some representa- 
tive high school man or men should be invited to pre- 
sent papers in connection with some subject of common 
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interest to the high schools and universities. Definite 
action was deferred, to be taken up by correspondence. 

The committee appointed Messrs. MacLean, Fulton 
and Fellows a sub-committee to seek a hearing in con- 
junction with the committee of the Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations before the 
Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives, 
on H. R. 8735, the School of Mines bill. 

The committee adjourned at 6 P. M. 
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PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE. WASHINGTON 
MEETING 

Should Intercollegiate Athletics he Under the Control of 
University Authorities? 

President Wm, L. PratJier^ The University of Texas 

The broad question of the proper relation of univer- 
sity authorities to athletics naturally raises a number of 
subsidiary questions. The discussion of athletics in a 
meeting of this kind at once makes it plain that college 
authorities have had the subject called to their attention 
in many practical ways, and that the time has passed 
when books, or even books and laboratories combined, 
can be looked upon as the sole instrumentalities of edu- 
cation. It is probable that both these points of view 
were present to the mind of our distinguished President 
when he proposed athletics as a topic for discussion at 
this meeting. It is, however, the latter aspect of the 
problem that makes the stronger appeal and that more 
easily opens up the subject for discussion. 

Education is not merely concerned with mind, to store 
it with information and to train it to use its powers 
effectively; it also has the larger duty of developing the 
man, throughout the round of his being. Books and 
teachers, laboratories and investigators, can and do fur- 
ther this end; and it may be that the practice of the 
past finds its justification in the predominant utility of 
these agencies of education. But in recent times we 
have come to see that there are other agencies which 
can, at least to some extent, aid in the accomplishment 
of the end of education. For character and practical 
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efficiency are perhaps after all quite as important as 
intellectual ability alone. Right thinking is unquestion- 
ably highly important, but we may well ask ourselves 
whether its greatest importance does not rest upon its 
utility in making possible right action. 

And it is from this point of view that the importance 
of athletics becomes fully apparent. Athletic activities 
are extremely varied, and bring into play very different 
parts of the nature of man. According to whether such 
activities are healthful or unhealthful, the powers and 
characters of young men must needs be beneficially or 
injuriously affected. Among us the thought is a recent 
one, and yet it is a thought at least as old as the civili- 
zation of the Greeks, that games, spontaneous activi- 
ties, are among the most potent forces available to the 
educator. If we can graft useful habits upon these 
stocks, spontaneously furnished by nature, we can knit 
these habits closer into the fabric of character, and fur- 
nish them with a broader and healthier rootage. If we 
adopt the opposite course, and attach habits to faculties 
which are brought into being and kept in existence by 
an artificial, a hothouse fostering, our contributions to 
character can have but a precarious attachment, un- 
linked to the roots of being. In short, the healthy and 
spontaneous interest in athletics, characteristic of Amer- 
ican college students of the day, offers the educator 
many opportunities of high value. Whether these op- 
portunities are to be taken advantage of for the benefit 
of our charges, or are to be neglected, allowing imma- 
ture interests to lead young people into the formation 
of harmful habits, will depend upon the attitude towards 
athletics assumed by college authorities. 

But you will naturally ask at this point for some speci- 
fication of the benefits that may accrue from properly 
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conducted athletics, and while your question can not be 
fully answered, or even discussed within the time prop- 
erly at my disposal, some suggestions at least of these 
benefits may not be out of place. 

That athletics under proper safeguards, as to the 
forms indulged in, and the bodily condition of the stu- 
dents participating, will prove beneficial to the physical 
health of the participants, needs no insistence. Nor 
need I, before this audience, dwell upon the very great 
importance of physical health to college students. You 
will also probably agree with me, that while the number 
of students directly taking part in athletics is compara- 
tively small, the example set by them very potently en- 
courages in their fellows appreciation of the benefits of 
physical training, and of the delights cf sound health. 
Again, athletics furnish no inconsiderable training to 
practical aptitude and judgment. Student business man- 
agers acquire valuable experience, and every member 
of a team learns to work in his place, and not out of it, 
as a part of a body striving towards a common end with 
high energy. Self-control, adjustment to others, quick 
judgment, leadership, these and many other valuable 
and practically useful qualities, may be healthily learned 
By the athlete. And another noteworthy advantage of 
athletics is its cultivation of loyalty and esprit de corps. 
Day by day the members of the university, faculty and 
students alike, meet in small groups at various class ex- 
ercises, and engage in occupations that, as a rule, make 
little appeal to the emotions. At athletic contests and 
celebrations, the whole, or nearly the whole, of the aca- 
demic constituency is present in a body, deeply stirred 
by one interest centering in the university. University 
men should be and are proud of the intellectual achieve- 
ments and victories of their institutions, and it is for 
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such achievements that universities exist; but it is not 
in human nature, especially as it appears in young peo- 
ple, that such successes should make as strong and in- 
tense an appeal to the feelings as athletic achievements. 
Nor, as we well know, do athletic contests stimulate the 
loyalty of students and faculty only. Beginning at the 
center, university enthusiasm spreads like a wave, reach- 
ing alumni and friends far away. 

But it is the moral training incident to properly con- 
ducted athletics that I am disposed to look upon as most 
valuable. It is necessary for the athlete, in order to be 
successful, to exercise rigid control over his habits and 
mode of life. An exceptionally strong public sentiment 
demands of him temperance in all directions and pru- 
dence to a degree not easily attainable, otherwise, by 
young men. And here again example has more than 
its usual strong influence. The college athlete, as we 
all know, is an important college personage, and if habits 
of temperance and self-control can be instilled into him, 
and can come to be followed by him because of the 
greater power for success thereby placed at his disposal, 
it is only natural that his fellow students, generous hero 
worshipers that they are, should, in some measure at 
least, make approach to this, their college ideal. And 
to the business side of athletics there is an important 
moral aspect. Contracts are to be made, and kept or 
broken, and, repeatedly, nice points of business honesty 
and honor arise, and have to be decided. When ath- 
letics are conducted upon a high plane, there is no school 
so peculiarly fitted to instill in young men of college age 
high principles of honor, honesty and fair dealing. 

I have tried thus briefly to suggest to you the possible 
educational services of properly conducted athletics. 
That these services are not always rendered we all* 
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know, and that the services accomplished are far short 
of what they might be, is only too plain. It may be that 
the picture I have drawn portrays the benefits of ath- 
letics when ideally organized, rather than of athletics as 
they now exist, or as they are likely to be conducted in 
our present-day institutions. But it is sometimes well 
to set before us the ideal pictures of the mind, if only to 
stimulate us towards some measure of approach thereto, 
in our actual plans of work. 

You have realized long before this that I have in effect 
set before you what I conceive to be the proper answer 
to the question on our program. If athletics are an im- 
portant educational agency, which must needs affect 
university life very vitally, and if they are open to highly 
injurious abuses, it goes without saying that some mea- 
sure of official control over them is imperative. The 
real question is how best to control them, or rather, the 
really vital question is, how can they be wisely directed 
without impairment of that spontaneity which is the soul 
of all athletics, and indeed of all genuine sport. I as- 
sume it to be self evident that every university must 
pass regulations which, among other things, exclude 
from its athletics any but bona fide students; it should 
insist on at least a minimum of classroo'm efficiency on 
the part of all participants; it should require the main- 
tenance of a high standard of amateur sportsmanship; 
and strongly encourage financial honesty and honor in 
all business dealings. 

But rules will not enforce themselves, and we must 
ask what individual or body is to be invested with the 
authority and responsibility for enforcing the rules sug- 
gested. And here the essential spontaniety of athletics, 
and the proper and natural interest in them of every uni- 
versity and of the alumni and friends, together, furnish 
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the answer. First, a large measure of student responsi- 
bility and control is quite indispensable; to take athletics 
entirely out of the hands of our students would be to de- 
grade it from play into work, and to destroy the raisan d' 
^tre of its educational efificiency. Second, athletics make 
a strong appeal to the alumni and friends of the univer- 
sity and are a potent means for keeping alive their help- 
ful interest. We have all, doubtless, had our experi- 
ences with the low standards and high enthusiasm of 
our alumni and friends; we know how well they mean 
and how badly they perform in matters athletic, and 
others as well, and yet none of us probably would or 
should be willing to deny ourselves their assistance in 
this or any other direction. We need them, and, by 
giving them a proper measure of responsibility and con- 
trol, we can probably best aid them in doing the service 
they are loyally eager to perform. The third party, in 
the control of athletics, must needs be the university 
itself. On the officers lie the brunt of the responsibil- 
ity; by them is made possible the greatest continuity of 
policy and healthiest evolution of practical ideals; and 
in them exist the widest information and, probably, as 
we may say without immodesty, the highest training. 
In short, athletics should be submitted to a mixed con- 
trol. Preferably the authority should be vested in a 
single body, containing representatives of students, 
alumni and college officers. But, and this is a point of 
great importance, in this directive body, the college rep- 
resentation must necessarily act as the predominant 
partner. Without that precaution, continuity of policy, 
security of action, based on a wide knowledge of univer- 
sity interests as a whole, and a genuinely awakened 
sense of responsibility, cannot be secured. 
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In conclusion, allow me to say that I make no apology 
for speaking of athletics rather than of intercollegiate 
athletics. All of us would admit as self-evident that, for 
the present at least, our college athletics must be inter- 
collegiate if they are to exist at all. 



The Cecil RJ&edea American Scholarehipe 

JPresidefU George E. MacLean^ State University of Iowa 

Stratford-on-Avon has given us two men of imperial 
imagination — two men who in most majestic vision saw 

"The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. ' ' 

Unabashed they treated all as an "insubstantial pa- 
geant " because they wielded the magic art of Prospero, 

and could say, 

"These our actors 
As I foretold you, were all spirits. '* 

Naturally at the opening of the seventeenth century 
Shakespeare, the man of letters, gave homage to action 
in drama; at the opening of the twentieth century, 
Rhodes, the man of deeds, paid tribute to letters by do- 
nations. Both men could deal with nothing less than 
universals, and found letters and life inseparable. 

Mr. Rhodes' endowment, among others, of approxi- 
mately one hundred American scholarships at Oxford, 
two for each state and territory, yielding $1,500 a year 
for each scholarship for a possible period of three years, 
promises the realization of his purpose, " the union of 
the English speaking peoples throughout the world." 
He reasoned well in the codicil to his will when he said, 
** for a good understanding between England, Germany 
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and the United States will secure the peace of the world, 
and educational relations form the strongest ties." His 
idea is worthy of the twentieth century. More than a 
hundred years ago Washington's will, making a bequest 
for a national university at Washington, was a precursor 
of the cosmopolitan university provisions of this true 
imperialist's will. Tennyson sang of ** The Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the World." Rhodes raises out of 
the political dream a greater and more immediately prac- 
tical spiritual federation of the world through the com- 
mon republic of letters. His provisions are along the 
lines laid down by Oxford when she began her work of 
providing for the affiliation of colleges in the colonies 
and dependencies. 

The great gifts of Carnegie to the Scotch University 
and Carnegie Institution at Washington are comple- 
mented in a plan of world wide scope. It is a mighty 
idea that will bear rich fruitage beyond our anticipation 
in the international, industrial, educational and political 
realms. 

As to the application of the will in England, we can 
trust Oxford to adjust herself to the gift and to make 
without disturbance arrangements for the work contem- 
plated and for the adequate fulfillment of Rhodes' 
wishes. Here in America we have ready at hand in the 
state and public school system, and nationally endowed 
universities and colleges, means for impartial appoint- 
ments from among the candidates who may appear. 

As is well known to many of us, the trustees of the 
Rhodes' will addressed a communication on the 16th of 
last June to Mr. Choate, the United States ambassador, 
containing the provisions of the will relating to scholar- 
ships. They requested that the views of the chief offi- 
cials having the control of education in the various states 
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and territories be ascertained and communicated to the 
trustees. The Honorable John Hay, on the 5th of July, 
enclosed a print of the communication above referred 
to, to the governors of the states and territories. In 
turn, to take a single example, the Governor of Iowa 
communicated with the state superintendent of instruc- 
tion and with some college presidents. Possibly the 
reproduction of two responses from presidents may 
bring out clearly the points for discussion and serve as 
typical letters. First, from the letter of President Dan 
F. Bradley, of Iowa College at Grinnell. He says: 

"After studying carefully the terms of the bequest, I 
respectfully submit the following, viz.: 

**1. That scholarships be awarded by the governor 
after competitive examination held in each state and 
territory under the authority of the governor thereof. 

** 2. That the governor appoint an examining commit- 
tee of five competent scholars who shall conduct such 
examination at a central location, the expenses to be 
paid by each state, to nominate such candidate to the 
governor. 

** 3. That only such students be eligible to such exami- 
nation who hold a bachelor s diploma from a university 
or college of recognized standing in the state. 

**4. That such candidates be (a) men or women [Presi- 
dent Bradley must have failed to notice the limitation 
to **male" students in the provisions of Mr. Rhodes' 
will]; {b) bona fide residents in the state; {c) under 
twenty-five years of age; {d) not engaged in any pro- 
fession; {e) unmarried; (/) in robust health. 

**5. In the selection of the examiners care should be 
had to select {a) those who are not closely identified 
with any of the faculties of the universities or colleges 
likely to send candidates for examination; {b) those 
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who are not merely scholars, but men of affairs noted 
for good judgment. 

**6. Not more than two candidates should be permitted 
to compete at any time who have diplomas from the 
same university or college, these two candidates to be 
selected by the faculties of the institutions from which 
they received their diplomas." 

The second letter is one written to Governor Cum- 
mins by me. 

** Following the printed excerpts from Mr. Rhodes' 
will as to American scholarships, I venture the follow-^ 
ing suggestions, the first of which may be superfluous: 

** 1. That the trustees follow literally Mr. Rhodes' 
suggestion as to the four qualifications for an election 
to a scholarship, namely: I, literary and scholastic; 

II, fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports; 

III, qualities of manhood as enumerated; IV, exhibition 
of moral force of character. 

" 2. Following Mr. Rhodes' suggestion, a marking sys- 
tem distributing the marks as he suggests, and taking 
200 as the maximum number of marks. I believe that 
Mr. Rhodes must have seen that this would give oppor- 
tunity, for example, to give 20 points to literary (power 
of expression ) and 40 points to scholastic attainments, 
out of the possible 60 under Point I. 

** 3. In line with Mr. Rhodes' suggestion for the first 
classification and examination, we remark as follows: 
This examination in a state like Iowa with a state uni- 
versity, should be given by the university. The univer- 
sity should invite representatives from the college sec- 
tion of the State Teachers' Association to sit as assessors, 
this college section being a practical federation of the 
university and the standard colleges of the state. 
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**4. Mr. Rhodes provides for the second and third 
qualification respectively by ballot by the fellow students 
of the candidate. The examining board above men- 
tioned should arrange for the taking of this ballot 
simultaneously by the fellow students in the institutions 
respectively from which the candidates come. 

"5. The above mentioned board in the same way 
should receive the fourth qualification made by the head 
master, that is, president of the candidate's school. 

** 6. The marks obtained by each candidate should be 
tabulated and averaged by the university board above 
mentioned, and sent as Mr. Rhodes directs for the con- 
sideration of the trustees. 

** In explanation of the suggestions made I offer the 
following remarks: It is assumed that at least the en- 
trance requirements (Responsions) at Oxford must be 
met by these candidates. It would seem to me desirable 
that the American scholarships should be taken by men 
who have ambitions to be class and not mere pass men, 
men who go in for the * honour schools.' The prepara- 
tion of students in the middle west would therefore be 
that of our best high schools in the classical course, plus 
not less than a year in some standard college. The 
candidates, therefore, would be American college stu- 
dents. In some colleges they would have to complete 
the sophomore year. The regulations suggested, there- 
fore, speak of the university, with professors from the 
standard colleges as assessors. As the greater includes 
the less, the scholastic examinations would be upon the 
college work only, and the balloting properly would be 
by college mates. If the student is competent at the 
end of his freshman year in our colleges to meet the 
entrance requirements at Oxford, with the three years' 
residence there, the time required would be the same as 
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if he remained in the ordinary American college. I 
deem it extremely important that the scholarships 
should not be open to those who have not had at least 
a year in an American college. I have assumed that 
the trustees will require the highest standards of admis- 
sion to the colleges of Oxford, and the subjects required 
there for the different groups of study or * schools/ 

"It will be hard to adopt one set of general regula-^ 
tions that will be equally fitting for the American schol- 
arships in all the states and territories of the Union. 
In the great middle and western and southern states it 
might be possible to have general regulations, because 
these states have great public school systems crowned 
by great state universities, and the National Association 
of State Universities would be able to handle this sub- 
ject equitably. In the New England states, for the state 
university there might be substituted the senior institu- 
tion of learning; for example, Harvard in Massachu- 
setts, Yale in Connecticut, and, I believe, Columbia in 
New York, and Princeton in New Jersey. 

** Mr. Rhodes refers to the * minister having the control 
of education,' which fits a colony or province. In a state, 
this might suggest a state superintendent of public in- 
struction, but in most of the states the state superin- 
tendent has to do with the common or lower schools. 
In some states the head of the state university, as, for 
example, in Nebraska, is called in the statutes, * the chief 
educator.' For Mr. Rhodes' purpose it is likely that in 
most cases the president of the state university would 
most nearly fill the function thought of. I notice that 
Mr. Hawksley, in his letter, moves along this line of 
thought in asking for the opinion of the leading educa- 
tional authorities in the United States, especially the 
heads of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and other universi- 
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ties. It will be observed that while the site of the ex- 
amination and of the administration is placed at either 
the senior university or the state university, I have em- 
phasized that there should be assessors from other 
standard colleges invited to sit with the university. This 
is in accordance with the spirit of fair play and the 
present happy operations of the university and the 
standard colleges of Iowa. Oftentimes, the candidates 
would come from the small colleges, and their interests 
are safeguarded, while the responsible institutions, the 
universities, recognized by the spirit of Mr. Rhodes' will 
and the spirit of the communication of his trustees, are 
charged with their share of the administration. I have 
assumed that the scholastic examinations would issue, 
in accordance with the provisions of Oxford, from there 
and that they would be sent under seal to be given 
simultaneously at different centers in this country. 

" The president of the college before casting his vote 
should have conference with the principal of the high 
school or academy from which the candidate comes, and 
it is possible that the votes of the senior class in the 
high school should form an element.'* 

Further, I am permitted to quote from a letter of Mr. 
W. R. Morfill, of Oxford, written in reply to inquiries of 
mine. He says: '*I have consulted some of the au- 
thorities here, and the rules which are pretty well set- 
tled in the various colleges about the reception of the 
Rhodes' scholars seem to be as follows: 

" ( 1. ) The scholars can come either as undergraduates 
or as research students; thus they can be practically 
graduates according to the American system when they 
arrive. If they wish to come as undergraduates (in the 
ordinary sense), they must pass Responsions (or Smalls, 
as the examination is called in slang); if they wish to 
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come as research students, they must get the certificate . 
of the board which superintends their particular branch 
of study. 

** (2.) As regards their residing in college, or not; that 
will depend upon themselves, as a complete choice is 
now allowed in these matters/' 

It is self evident that the American students must 
have sufficient scholastic preparation to avail themselves 
of the opportunities in Oxford, and to hold their own 
with the other students of the university. It is further 
evident that the organization at Oxford will permit of 
two kinds of preparation, and therefore possibly two 
classes of students. First, those able to pass respon- 
sions, which includes {a) stated subjects; (d) additional 
subjects. The candidate must offer arithmetic, and 
either algebra or geometry, together with Greek and 
Latin grammar, and translations from English into Latin 
prose and selections from Greek and Latin authors. 
The entire preparation of our students and the addi- 
tional subjects to be taken as responsions, would be 
broader than would appear from the enumeration of the 
subjects in responsions; for the students would need to 
be ready later to proceed to both first ( moderation ) and 
second (greats) public examinations. These in turn 
would depend upon which one of the eight honor schools 
or groups of studies they would enter. It has been as- 
sumed that we would not tolerate that our scholars 
should be simply pass men. 

May we not then conclude with unanimity that the 
American candidate should ai least have completed his 
sophomore year in a standard college, and that he should 
be advised that it is extremely desirable that he have 
his American bachelor s degree. 
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The second class of candidates would be those enter- 
ing for special study and research and proceeding to the 
newly instituted degrees of Bachelor of Letters and 
Bachelor of Science. A candidate for either degree 
must be of the age of twenty-one years, and {a) must 
either be a B. A. in the University of Oxford, or give 
evidence of a good general education; (^) he must give 
evidence to the board of faculty or studies to which the 
course of study or research on which he proposes to 
enter belongs, of his fitness to enter on it, as well as that 
it is such as may profitably be pursued within the uni- 
versity. [Page 218, Students' Handbook, University of 
Oxford, 13th edition, 1895.] 

It is evident that these candidates must, by all means, 
be graduates of the American college. 

The following limitations as set forth in the Students 
Handbook upon these degrees, would make the first 
class of candidates seem the more desirable: 

" Unlike Degrees in Arts, Degrees in Letters or in Sci- 
ence will not carry with them any share in the govern- 
ment of the University; nor will a Bachelor of Letters 
or of Science be allowed to proceed to the Degree of 
M. A. unless he has at some time qualified himself for, 
and taken the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. And unlike 
students in Arts, whose work for the University Exami- 
nations is directed by the Colleges, candidates for these 
Degrees will throughout their course find their work 
supervised and directed by University officials, or by 
persons appointed by the Boa^^ds of the Faculties or 
Studies who derive their authority from the University 
itself." 

Having established that our candidates preferably 
should be college graduates, and in no case below en- 
tering junior standing, many problems of administration 
are simplified for us. 
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The administrative board should consist of university 
or college professors. The scholastic examination 
should be upon college work. The examinations should 
be given simultaneously in all the states and territories. 
At the same session of the administering board the 
sealed ballots of the college classmates should be opened. 
The uniform marking system should be followed. Lib- 
erty should be given to each state to constitute its own 
board according to its peculiar needs, but under the 
principles that educational and not political authorities 
should appoint; as, for example, the board of regents in 
the state of New York. Where state universities pre- 
vail, the university should serve impartially and without 
expense the colleges of the state, and the colleges should 
be represented on the administering board. If a perma- 
nent co-ordinating American administrative center is 
requisite, no better place could be found than the office 
of the United States commissioner of education. 

General directions or regulations such as the trustees 
of the will with the advice of Dr. Harris and Principal 
Parkin might draft, would guide these administrative 
boards and secure a reasonable degree of uniformity of 
administration and maintain standards. This Associa- 
tion of state universities would do well to offer its ser- 
vices, and by the appointment of a committee to confer 
with committees from some corresponding bodies like 
the Association of American Universities, the Associa- 
tion of New England Colleges, and the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, might 
under the co-ordinating advice of Dr. Harris and Prin- 
cipal Parkin submit a draft of suitable regulations. 

We may heartily agree with Mr. John Corbin in his 
preface to ** An American at Oxford:'' 

" Whether or not Americans at Oxford become im- 
bued with Mr. Rhodes' conceptions as to the destiny of 
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the English peoples, they can scarcely fail to observe 
that Oxford affords to its undergraduates a very sen- 
sibly ordered and invigorating life, of very sensibly or- 
dered and invigorating education. We have assimilated, 
or are assimilating, the best spirit of German education; 
and if we were to make a similar draft on the best edu- 
cational spirit of England, our universities would become 
far superior as regards their organization and ideals, 
and probably also as regards what they accomplish, to 
any in Europe. The purpose and result of an introduc- 
tion of English methods would of course not be to imi- 
tate foreign custom, but to give fuller scope to our 
native character, so that if the American educational 
ideals in the end approximate the English more closely 
than they do at present, such a result would be merely 
incidental to the fact that the two countries have at bot- 
tom much* the same social character and instincts. If 
Mr. Rhodes* dream is to be realized, it will probably be 
in some such tardy and roundabout but admirably vital 
manner as this.'' 



Plan of A^vard of Rhodes Scholarships 

President James A. MacLean^ University of Idaho 

I. There shall be a general board with advisory pow- 
ers, consisting of five or seven members, named by the 
United States commissioner of education, whose place 
of meeting shall be Washington, and who shall be 
charged with the following duties: 

(1). They shall prepare — in cooperation with the au- 
thorities of Oxford University or independently — and 
annually send out on the application of universities and 
colleges concerned, sealed sets of examination questions 
which may be used for the competitive scholarship test 
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and also for a preliminary test of the candidates fitness 
to enter Oxford University and one of the colleges of 
Oxford University. 

(2). They shall send out rules for the conduct of these 
examinations, and shall name some responsible person 
or persons to act as presiding examiner at the place of 
examination. 

(3). The authorities of each college or university con- 
cerned shall have the privilege of deciding whether to 
use this examination as a competitive test of scholar- 
ship, or some other test, but if this examination is held 
it shall be held according to the rules of government 
prepared by the general board, the papers shall be ex- 
amined by a committee of the faculty of the college or 
university concerned, the results shall be announced to 
the general board and also to the state board herein- 
after described, and the papers shall then be filed sub- 
ject to the call of the general board or of the state board. 

(4). In case of vacancy in the state board for reasons 
hereinafter appearing or for any reason, the general 
board shall have power to fill the vacancy. 

(5). The general board shall be charged with the duty 
of making general recommendations from time to time, 
to the trustees, to the authorities of Oxford University 
and to the colleges and universities of this country in 
furtherance of the national and international aims and 
purposes of the founder of these scholarships. 

II. There shall be a state board of nomination con- 
sisting of three members, viz: The chief justice of the 
supreme court of the state, the state superintendent of 
education, and the president of the state university, who 
shall be charged with the following duties: 

(1). They shall indicate, either by general rule or an- 
nually, the university or college or other institution of 
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higher education within the state to which the scholar- 
ship for a given year shall be assigned and shall ask the 
faculty of that institution to recommend the beneficiary 
for that year. 

(2). This recommendation may be approved or for 
good and sufficient reasons returned to the faculty rec- 
ommending together with a statement of reasons for 
rejection. 

(3). If the recommendation is approved, the state 
board of nomination shall nominate the candidate to the 
trustees for appointment to the scholarship assigned to 
the state. 

III. The faculty of the university or college making 
the recommendation shall conform to the wishes of the 
founder as expressed in sections I, II, III and IV of the 
will and any failure in this regard will invalidate the 
recommendation before the state board. 

Notes 

I. It is evident that the field of choice is limited to 
those who are able to pass the Oxford entrance exami- 
nation and the examination of one of the Oxford 
Colleges. 

II. It seems that it would be practically impossible 
to apply the provisions of the will to the graduates of 
the secondary schools on account of the impossibility 
of finding any basis for a comparison of the skill in 
athletics, power of leadership and moral worth of candi- 
dates from different schools, while the number of 
secondary schools involved forbids any plan of rotation. 
" The provisions of the will point almost of necessity to 
selection from a common body of men. This common 
body is found in the undergraduate life of the American 
college or university where the graduates of the different 
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schools are assembled and tested through living and 
working together. Allowing two years for college cult- 
ure, for the development of manliness, and for full initi- 
ation into American college life, the period of selection 
might be expected to fall at the end of the sophomore 
year." 

III. The selection of the scholars should be entrusted 
to certain selected universities or colleges — one or more 
in each state. In states where two or more are named 
a system of rotation based perhaps on attendance in the 
college of liberal arts should be adopted, so that one 
university and only one should recomend a candidate 
for the scholarship for a given year. 

IV. The national and international aims and purposes 
of the founder suggest the creation of a national board 
for the general supervision of the operation of any plan 
of award that may be adopted. 

V. It would appear that the founder had also in 
mind the commonwealths, as separate educational unities 
and this thought should be perpetuated in the plan of 
award. 



Methods of Correcting or Eliminating Idle or Unprofitable 
University Students 

Dr, Joseph Swain, President Swarthmore College 

Any device to induce a student to work is not perma- 
nently valuable unless it brings the student himself to 
see in some way that work is a blessing and not an evil, 
and that he will never do the best work unless it brings 
him pleasure. Work is the natural outgrowth of an 
abiding interest in something. President Eliot of Har- 
vard is said to be able to do an unusual amount of work 
because he gets so much joy out of it. The student 
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needs no prodding who has learned that the highest joy 
comes from honest, faithful, fruitful work, and recrea- 
tion and other pleasures have their greatest significance 
and enjoyment when they prepare one for the serious 
work of life, which should bring to one his greatest 
happiness. 

If all students had the view above stated as a working 
theory the duties of the college teacher would be simp- 
lified but they would not be half as interesting as they 
are now. As long as the student has a great bundle of 
human nature in him, which he will have as long as 
human life itself lasts, there will need to be thrown about 
him favorable conditions in order to make the most 
of him. 

As a method of eliminating idle or unprofitable stu- 
dents by making otherwise worthless students good for 
something, I would say, begin with the faculty. ( I asr 
sume the undergraduate is here referred to. The gradu- 
ate student who is unwilling to work should be simply 
advised to quit and there let the matter end.) Be sure 
you have in your faculty teachers of enthusiasm, energy, 
devotion to their calling, well trained in a knowledge of 
the subjects which they teach, who by example as well 
as precept instill lessons of continuous and fruitful work. 
If the teacher is half-hearted, dry and uninteresting, if 
he is not himself a student and a hard worker, there is 
little inspiration from such a teacher for effort on the 
part of the student. On the other hand, if the teacher 
never forgets the point of view of the learner, by always 
being himself a learner, has the vigor which comes from 
constant growth, and is as much interested in the de- 
velopment of intellect and character in young people as 
the botanist is in the growth of the plant, the teacher 
will place about the student the conditions for effort and 
offer an incentive to hard work. 
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Where there are two or more teaching the same sub- 
ject, so far as possible, the student should be permitted 
to select his own teacher. There is much more incen- 
tive for a student to work when he likes his teacher. 
This is shown by his form of expression. He will say, 
schools are assembled and tested through living and 
working together. Allowing two years for college cul- 
ture, for the development of manliness, and for full 
initiation into American college life, the period of selec- 
tion might be expected to fall at the end of the sopho- 
more year. 

'* I am going to my room to get out a lesson for Prof. 
Smith,'' or ** Prof. Jones,'' or some other teacher. If the 
student has an affection for the professor he will work 
harder for him. Often the amount of hard work the 
student is willing to do is directly proportional to the 
esteem in which his teacher is held. Hence attractive 
personality in the professor is an important element in 
eliminating a tendency to idleness in the student. 

If the teacher is himself methodical and lays out the 
work of the student in such a way that he feels strongly 
that he has a definite piece of work to do today and he 
knows that he will be very definitely tested tomorrow 
by his teacher before the students on this work in the 
class room, an otherwise indolent student will be spurred 
to work. One of the most stimulating teachers I ever 
knew could lay out a lesson in French so the student 
knew as precisely what he had to do in preparing his 
lesson in French as he did in his Mathematics. His 
students knew that he would test them before the whole 
class, and he and they would know exactly to what ex- 
tent the student was prepared. The result was that it 
was rare that any student was unprepared. I remember 
well the first time this teacher gave to me the lesson for 
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the next day. He told precisely what he would expect 
and then remarked, " Get it so you will know it in fifty 
years.'' 

The faculty should make the assumption when arrang- 
ing the program of students, and in the class room as 
well, that the students are in college to give the great 
body of their time to the work of the curriculum. It is 
right and proper that a margin of time should be re- 
served for the various college organizations. The 
student receives a kind of training from such organiza- 
tions that helps him in life and that the class room does 
not give him. But even these lose their force and 
training without the backbone of the college, the daily 
instruction under skillful and well equipped teachers. I 
remember the famous Dartmouth athlete, known as the 
" Indian," told me in sober earnest that it was " a good 
thing for an athlete to study some.'' It is a good thing 
for all the college organizations that their members 
study some. It should be the condition of membership 
in any or all college organizations that their members 
not only study some but maintain a creditable standing 
in their studies. It is the duty of the faculty to assume 
that the primary and chief reason why a student is in 
college is to carry on in a creditable manner the work 
of the curriculum, and to find means to make good this 
assumption. 

Proper standards of admission rigorously insisted 
upon will help to eliminate from college undesirable 
students by never permitting them to enter. If the 
student comes to college well prepared it is reasonable 
to suppose that he has done good work and can be 
interested in something. He comes to college at seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age. As a rule he has already 
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developed some likes and dislikes. One of the causes 
of idleness is eliminated if you have him begin his work 
in college by placing responsibility on him. This may 
be done by permitting him at least in part to select his 
own studies. The experience of the educational world, 
the special adaption of this experience to his individual 
case, joined with the opportunity for some freedom of 
choice, will give him a course which he can be led to feel 
is his own. The knowledge on his part that he is pur- 
suing his own course, and that he is not entirely enslaved 
by an educational tradition, will make the conditions 
more favorable on the part of the student for hard work. 
I once heard one man say to another that he could 
" chaw wax if some one would bite it off for him.'' The 
average student, to continue the figure, likes to bite off 
his own wax. I have in mind a man who in college was 
the butt of all jokes in his class because of his failure to 
study his lessons in German and other prescribed sub- 
jects. His failure seemed sheer laziness. No amount 
of ridicule on the part of the teacher nor the pleasant 
raillery of his fellow students could make him study. 
But when he was allowed to select his subjects he would 
lead his class. His great interest centered in Chemistry 
and other subjects which afterwards served him as a 
physician. Many students cannot be interested and 
become industrious in things which they believe are not 
in anyway related with the work they are preparing to 
follow. 

I studied in an institution which had largely a pre- 
scribed course of study. I taught in the same institution 
after its course of study was, under certain limitations, 
chiefly elective. I give only the common judgment of 
all those connected with the institution under both sys- 
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terns when I say that the latter system greatly increased 
the amount of work done by the average student and 
to a great extent eliminated the class of students under 
discussion. 

The above are some of the conditions which I think 
necessary to give the student proper incentive to work. 
Something can be done by demerit marks, by private 
interviews, by moral suasion, by an appeal to the better 
side which every human being possesses. But the great 
force must be, next to the inborn qualities of the stu- 
dent, the personal influence of the teacher in and out of 
the class room, and the atmosphere of work of the whole 
institution. In general, if these conditions do not bring 
industry, then there must be elimination of idleness by 
eliminating the student himself from college. No col- 
lege or university should undertake the work of the 
reform school. 

When we come to the method of elimination from 
college of indolent students I have found the most direct 
method the best. I would always give a student fair 
warning so that he could not claim that it was his first 
offense. I would then simply tell the student that by his 
own acts he was no longer a student in the college or 
university. The burden is then upon him. If, however, 
later he can prove to me that he would make a good 
student, it is never too late to mend. By caring for the 
welfare of the individual student you usually care for the 
welfare of the institution. When I can no longer be 
responsible for such a student he may receive a new 
awakening by finding a friend who will stand responsible 
for him. I have not infrequently found students to do 
fairly good work after a case seemed hopeless when an- 
other student, often a fraternity brother of good stand- 
ing, would believe in him and stand for him. If so, it is 
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usually best to give the erring student another trial. I 
have known a student to work for a student friend who 
would not do so for himself or the faculty. 

The knowledge on the part of the student that no 
student can ultimately remain in college in idleness will 
bring many to their senses, and will often make a poor 
student at least a passable one. 

In conclusion permit me say that while every incen- 
tive and every device to make idle students workers 
should be carried out, in the opinion of the writer the 
college should be like a hive of bees. In the long run 
the workers should be encouraged and the drones 
driven out. 
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NIINUTES OF MEETINGS 



EizhHk ileetiosr of Hbe Natkxial AaocbttioQ of Sutc Uni- 
miftks, St. Locsh, Ho, Juoc 27-28» I9M 

The National Association of State Universities met in its 
eighth annual session at St. Lonis, June 27, 1904, at 11 o'clock 
A. M., in Room 1, Hall of Congresses. There were present : 

George £. MacLean, President University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

R. H. Jesse, President University of Missouri, Columbia. 

James H. Baker, President University of Colorado, Boulder. 

R. B. Pulton, Chancellor University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity. 

George £. PeUows, President University of Maine, Orono. 

William I^. Prather, President University of Texas, Austin. 

Joseph Swain, President Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 

Professor Harris of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Professor Ellis of the University of Texas, Austin. 

After the opening remarks by President MacLean, it was 
voted that the address by Chancellor Pulton of the University 
of Mississ^i, which was placed on the program for the morn- 
ing of June 27, should be deferred to the occasion of State 
University Day, June 28. 

The topics were taken up from the program in order. 
The first topic was opened by President Prather of Texas, 
"The Relation of the Stete University to the State." 

The sessions were continued in the afternoon and evening, 
in one of the parlors of the Inside Inn, and the program was 
taken up in order, the discussions being informal. 

The second topic on the program was introduced by Presi- 
dent MacLean of Iowa, and further discussed by most of the 
members present. 
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At the evening session the amendments to the Constitution, 
which had been offered at the annual meeting January 4, 1903, 
were taken up for consideration. 

1. Under article **Name," at the end of the article 
** Name,'* insert ** and allied institutions." 

2. Under Article II, insert the following after Sec. 2 : 

** 3. Such other allied institutions as the Association may 
elect. 

4. The Association may elect individuals as special mem- 
bers without votes, men of distinction or who have retired 
from presidencies or professorships in the institutions which 
are members of the Association." 

The amendments were adopted. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the adopted amendments, the 
Association elected, as a special member. President Joseph 
Swain of Swarthmore College, formerly president of Indiana 
University, and an oflScer of this Association. 

Adjourned session, 8.45 A. m., Tuesday, June 28, at the 
Inside Inn. 

The question of paying the expenses of a member of the 
executive committee who went to Washington at the call of 
the President, with no other business than attendance upon 
the meeting, was deferred to the next regular meeting. 

It was voted that a folder be printed which should contain 
the proceedings of the meeting at St. Louis. 

It was voted that the program for the next meeting should 
consist of the topics upon the present program which had not 
been discussed. 

It was voted that the next meeting should be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Monday and Tuesday preceding the meet- 
ing of the American Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations. 

The oflScers of the Association were re-elected, with the 
exception of Secretary-Treasurer Birge, who ceased to be a 
member of the Association. The officers elected were : 

President, George E. Maclean, President State University 
of Iowa. 
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Vice President, James H. Baker, President University of 
Colorado. 

Secretary-Treasurer, George E. Fellows, President Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

By vote of the Association, the Secretary-Treasurer was 
authorized to incur all ordinary expenses. 

Adjourned. 



STATE UNIVERSITY DAY, JUNE 28, J904 



At the meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Association of State Universities, held in Washington, D. C, 
January 18, 1904, it was decided that in addition to the regu- 
lar meeting of the Association to be held in St. Louis, June 
27, a State University Day should be held on the Fair 
Grounds on June 28. 

It was originally the intention that the celebration should 
take the form of a procession, luncheon and toasts. Owing 
to the diflSculty in obtaining the exact number of persons who 
would participate in the celebration, long enough in advance 
to make proper arrangements, it was decided to dispense with 
the procession and the luncheon, and hold the exercises of 
State University Day at 2.00 o'clock p. m., June 28, in the 
Missouri State Building. About four or five hundred people 
assembled at the appointed time. 

The meeting was opened by President MacLean, in ex- 
tremely felicitious remarks concerning the State University, 
its work, and growing importance. 

This was followed by an address by Chancellor Fulton of 
the University of Mississippi, on the subject of the history of 
the National Association of State Universities. This was a 
very carefully prepared summary of all the previous meetings. 
The address is in the hands of the secretary in manuscript 
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form, and is at the disposal of the Association, with a recom- 
mendation that it be printed in the next volume of proceed- 
ings. 

Honorable John Sharpe Williams, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a graduate of the University of Virginia, then gave 
an elaborate address upon Thomas Jefferson's educational 
ideas, and the founding of the University of Virginia. If 
this address can be obtained it should be included in the pub- 
lication of the Association. 

Mr. Williams was followed by President Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who made extemporaneous remarks con- 
taining most valuable information and suggestion. Doctor 
Angell has held office longer than has the president of any 
other state institution. 

The University of Virginia was represented by Chairman 
Page of the faculty of that institution, and the State Universi- 
ties of the east by President Fellows of the University of Maine. 

The meeting, while not as largely attended as had been 
anticipated, was, nevertheless, a decided success in that the 
power and influence of the State Universities were brought to 
the attention of the public, not only the public in attendance, 
but through reports in the newspapers to a very great degree. 

It was brought out as a significant fact that the territory of 
Louisiana, the purchase of which was being celebrated by 
the Exposition at St. I<ouis, was exactly the territory over 
which State education has been unanimously adopted. Every 
state and territory west of the Mississippi River has its State 
University. 

The following paper was prepared for the meeting of the 
Association, June 28, 1904, by Chancellor Fulton. 

By order of the Association it was read as a part of the 
exercises of State University Day. 



CHANCELLOR FULTON*S ADDRESS 



Memorancltim 

At the request of the President of the National Association 
of State Universities this sketch of the movement which led 
to the organization of the Association has been prepared. 
The records of the earlier meetings were not printed. In 
typewritten form copies of the minutes of the Denver meeting, 
and of the meeting of the Executive Committee in St. I<ouis 
in 1895, prepared by Dr. R. H. Jesse, Secretary, were sent to 
members of the Association. Other matter was circulated in 
this ephemeral form from time to time. 

By a careful search through the records and the letter files 
of my oflSce I have been able to collect from letters, reports, 
etc., such statements regarding the earlier meetings of the 
Association, and such reference to its work in the years from 
1894 to 1901 as have been suflScient to make a brief, and, in 
all the more important particulars, a correct statement of the 
history of the Association from the first up to the meeting in 
November, 1901. Since this date the published proceedings 
show a full and dear record. 

There is to me a cause for regret in the fact that I was not 
able to make the search needed for this work in time to fur- 
nish the present Secretary of the Association a statement of 
the facts for publication in the well prepared volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the Association for 1903. 

The Orsfanizatfon of the National AssociatioA of State 

Unhrersfties 

The beginning of the movement which led to the organiza- 
tion of the National Association of State Universities was 
made in 1894. On June 20th in that year was passed an act 
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of Congress granting one township of land to the State of 
Mississippi for its university in the way of indemnity for what 
should have been received by the State seventy years before. 
The knowledge of this deficit came to the writer in 1892, while 
studying the history of Federal land grants in aid of education 
in reference to what had been done for Mississippi. Under 
authority from the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Mississippi our claim was pressed to a successful conclusion 
in 1894. In view of the rapid development of state education 
in the last decade of the 19th century, and the urgent need 
for increased resources, it appeared, after some informal con- 
ference to be advisable to organize the representatives of the 
various state universities for the purpose of discussing and 
taking joint action in regard to matters of common advantage 
and interest to these institutions. Accordingly in June, 1894, 
an invitation was extended to the presidents of a number of 
state universities to meet in conference during the sessions of 
the National Educational Association in Asbury Park, in July 
of that year. About eight representatives were in attendance. 
There was no organization, but informally was held a confer- 
ence regarding the practicability of forming a permanent organ- 
ization. No conclusion was reached and no record of the con- 
ference was kept. 

In June, 1895, the invitation was again extended, and more 
widely, by a circular letter asking for a conference of tiie 
presidents of the state universities to be held during the ses- 
sions of the National Educational Association in Denver, on 
the 11th of July. To this invitation a number of favorable 
responses were received before the time for the meeting, and 
in the afternoon of July 11, 1895, in the High School Build- 
ing in Denver, the first formal conference was held. The 
proceedings on that and following occasions up to Dec. 21, 
1895, are fully stated in the Minutes prepared at the time by 
the Secretary, President R. H. Jesse of the University of 
Missouri, but never published, a copy of which minutes is 
herewith presented. It will be noted that on this occasion, 
after the preliminary conference in the afternoon of July 11th, 
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at which were present representatives of twelve state univer- 
sities, there was held a formal meeting on July 12th, at which 
it was voted to adopt the report of the committee on organi- 
zation, and officers were elected. This report provided for 
the permanent organization of **The National Association of 
State Universities.** The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation then appointed was directed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws for the organization, and to submit the same for 
approval at a meeting of the Association to be held in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., during the sessions of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association in 
February, 1896. The committee was also directed to procure 
full information in regard to what had been done from the 
first by Congress in aid of higher education in the several 
states, and, after receiving suggestions from members of the 
Association, to prepare a Memorial to Congress for fostering 
higher education and urging a more liberal and equitable 
policy than had hitherto been followed by Congress in refer- 
ence to state universities founded upon grants of land made 
by Congress of two townships each. The committee was also 
directed to prepare a bill indicating what legislation by 
Congress would be most practicable and efficient, and to 
hav6 the same introduced in Congress, and to urge its pas- 
sage. The officers of the Association elected at this time 
were, R. B. Fulton, University of Mississippi, President ; 
Wm. O. Thompson, Miami University, Vice President ; 
R. H. Jesse, University of Missouri, Secretary-Treasurer; 
A. S. Draper, of Illinois, and James B. Angell, of Michigan, 
members of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee met at the call of the president 
on the 21st of December, 1895, at the Planters* Hotel, St. 
Louis, the following members being present : R. B. Fulton, 
Wm. O. Thompson, R. H. Jesse, Andrew S. Draper. Dr. 
C. M. Woodward, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
President of the Board of Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri, was invited to sit in conference. At this meeting of 
the committee a bill was framed, which provided for the 
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granting by Congress to each state, for the use of its state 
university, of a portion of the public land equivalent to 30,000 
acres for each senator and representative in Congress from 
the state. It also made provision for the issuance of land- 
scrip covering these grants. The rate of distribution among 
the states as proposed in the bill was similar to that in the 
act of 1862 which organized the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges in the several states. The bill was left in such form 
that it could be readily adapted and perfected by the commit- 
tee of Congress. This measure (Senate Bill, 1246) was pre- 
sented in the Senate of the United States on Dec. 30, 1895, 
by Senator Walthall, and referred to the Committee on Public 
I<ands of the Senate, of which committee he was a member. 
On the 17th of February, 1896, at the request of this commit- 
tee, the Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, made 
report to the Committee on Public Lands regarding this bill. 
He called attention to some defects in its form, and indicated 
how these might be remedied. He declared himself to be in 
sympathy with the purposes of the bill, and expressed the 
hope that his criticisms would aid the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands in preparing a bill that would accomplish the 
end in view. 

It should be noted that opposition to the rate of distribution 
in the bill developed within our own ranks, and that strong 
opposition to its purpose later developed elsewhere. The bill 
in the form proposed based the amount of land granted to 
each state indirectly upon its population. The lands to be 
granted were situated in the Western States where population 
was sparse, and it appeared that only a few of the states had 
within their limits enough public land to satisfy the grants 
which would be made to them under the provisions of the bill. 
A meeting of the National Association of State Universities 
had been called to be held in Jacksonville, Fla., on February 
20, 1896. At this meeting, of which no oflScial record can be 
found, there was an attendance of eight or nine representa- 
tives. The pending bill was discussed, and it was agreed 
that the bill should be amended, or a new bill framed, so as 
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to meet more perfectly the wishes of representatives of the 
Western States. At this meeting it was agreed to continue 
in office the former officers of the Association. 

Following the evident wishes of the Association expressed 
at the Jackscmville meeting and otherwise, the Executive 
Committee undertook in the spring of 1896 to revise the pro- 
posed mode of distribution of lands, and to formulate and 
submit to the members a new bill to the terms of which all 
members of the Association could agree. Extensive and long 
continued correspondence was necessary to secure this result. 
In the meantime, under the direction of the Committee, the 
chairman prepared a Memorial to Congress setting f oith the 
need for an equitable adjustment of the grants of land to the 
several states of the Union for seminaries of learning or state 
universities, and urging the importance of additional grants 
of land to the several states in aid of higher education. This 
Memorial, signed by the members of the committee, was duly 
presented by Senator Walthall on the 10th of April, 1896, 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed as Senate Document, No. 206, 54th Congress, 1st 
Session. Copies of this Memorial are herewith presented. 

There is no doubt of the tact that at this time the proposed 
aid to state universities attracted very favorable interest in 
Congress, and that insistent effort could then have secured 
some equitable adjustment of the grants of land to the several 
states which would have at least increased to four townships 
the amount granted to each of the states formed out of the 
public domain. 

The contention made against Senate Bill, 1246, by members 
of the National Association of State Universities from the 
Western States that it gave too much of the public land in the 
Western States to Eastern States which did not need it for 
educational uses led in the framing of the new bill to a plan 
which based the proposed distribution of land to the several 
states upon statehood, population and area. The features of 
this new bill were largely discussed at the meeting of the 
National Association of State Universities held in Buffalo, 
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New York, during the meeting of the National Educational 
Association on July 9th, 1896, at which sixteen institutions 
were duly represented. The Executive Committee was then 
by vote directed to prepare a substitute bill for Senate Bill 
1246, and to bring the same before the Congress of the United 
States as soon as practicable. The substitute bill was further 
discussed by the Executive Committee, by correspondence 
and otherwise, and at a meeting of the Committee held in 
Indianapolis in February, 1897, its essential terms were formu- 
lated. The Committee was advised by friends in Congress 
that there was no favorable opportunity in the fall and winter 
of 1896-7 to bring the matter before Congress. The substitute 
bill was again reported to a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
July 7, 1897. At this meeting, no quorum being present, 
all business was postponed to the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The plan of distribution in the substitute bill was as follows: 
100,000 acres of public land to be granted to each state in the 
Union on the basis of statehood, 10,000 acres of land to be 
granted to each state for each presidential elector from the 
state, and one acre for each square mile of area to be granted 
in each public land state. Grants previously made to states 
for seminaries of learning or state universities were to be 
deducted from the portions under the bill going to these states. 
The tabluated form attached which was printed and distributed 
at the time by the Executive Committee, shows what would 
have accrued to each state under all the provisions of this 
new bill. 

Early in 1898, on January 6, the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee wrote to Senator Walthall in regard to the 
new bill. The senator was deeply and intelligently interested 
in this matter, and also in the matter of the establishment of 
a National University which was then being actively urged 
before Congress, and he agreed to offer, and did introduce the 
substitute bill. The decided and aggressive opposition to the 
establishment of a national university which then developed 
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among certain institutions in the Bast was in part directed 
against the measure which proposed to further aid state uni- 
versities, and without doubt many friends of our measure 
were made to waver in their support. But the greatest mis- 
fortune to the measure came with the death of its able cham- 
pion, Senator Walthall, in the spring of 1898. After this 
time no favorable opportunity appeared for presenting this 
matter of additional land grants to Congress. 

On July 11, 1898, the Association met in regular annual 
session at the Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Seven institutions were represented. The former officers 
were continued in office, and it was agreed that the secretary 
levy an assessment on the institutions in the Association to 
meet necessary expenses. 

In 1899 the Association was called to meet in I^os Angeles 
during the sessions of the National Educational Association. 
The meeting was informal, and no business was transacted. 

In July, 1900, the Association met in Charleston, S. C. 
While no business was transacted there was profitable discus- 
sion of several interesting topics. 

In July, 1901, a meeting was called to be held in Detroit. 
Only a few members of the Association were present and the 
meeting was informal. But several members of this Associa- 
tion took an active part in the discussions regarding a national 
university in the National Council, and in the National Edu- 
cational Association, which discussions led to the rejection of 
the adverse report of the Council's Committee on a national 
university. 

In December, 1900, and in the first part of 1901, the atten- 
tion of members of the Association was called to the fact that 
a measure first proposed, in 1896, by President Merrifield of 
the University of North Dakota, and which has since been 
known as the Mining School Bill, was about to become a law, 
and in such a changed form as would exclude from its bene- 
fits the University of North Dakota and about fifteen other 
state universities. The interest of the Association in this, 
and in other important matters affecting state universities, is 
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indicated in the published minutes of the meetings held in 
Washington in November, 1901, and in January, 1903. 

The results hitherto accomplished by the Association are of 
the highest importance in themselves, and they bring the 
promise of still more valuable fruitage. 

In the first place there has been made possible such per- 
sonal acquaintance among those charged with the responsi- 
bility of the administration of the great educational work 
represented by the state universities as has been most pleas- 
ing and profitable. 

The discussion of the first land g^ant measure has brought 
a clearer understanding of the relationship of the state uni- 
versities to the Congress and the legislatures of the several 
states. 

The discussion of the Mining School Bill has served to 
define more clearly the mutual relationship of the state uni- 
versities and the agricultural colleges and other institutions 
that have been aided by Congress. 

The conference held in January, 1903, with Dr. Geo. R. 
Parkin, the general agent of the Cecil Rhodes Trust, has 
served to place the state universities in proper attitude with 
reference to the Cecil Rhodes scholarships, and to give these 
institutions merited interest in the awarding of these scholar- 
ships. 

As every year will bring new problems of administration to 
the president of each state university, so the annual meetings 
of this Association will give opportunity for wholesome and 
helpful counsel in their solution. 

I beg to express, Mr. President, my deep sense of obliga- 
tion to the Association for help received, and I congratulate 
you and the Association on the large usefulness that opens 
before it. 



NINTH MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE UNI VEElSmES, DES MOINES, 
IOWA, OCT. 31— NOV. I, 1904 



The National Association of State Universities met in the 
parlors of the Savery House, at 10.30 o'clock, Monday, 
October 31, 1904. 

There were present at the session : 

James A. MacLean, President University of Idaho, Moscow. 

W. O. Thompson, President Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Joseph T. Kingsbury, President University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Oscar J. Craig, President University of Montana, Missoula. 

D. R. Boyd, President University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

William I^. Prather, President University of Texas, Austin. 

Brown Ajrres, President University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

F. M. Tisdel, President University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

K. C. Babcock, President University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Thomas F. Kane, President University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Joseph Swain, President Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 

Edmund J. James, President University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Webster Merrifield, President University of N. Dakota, 
University. 

Garrett Droppers, President University of S. Dakota, Ver- 
million. 

George E. MacLean, President State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

P. L. Campbell, President University of Oregon, Eugene. 

George E. Fellows, President University of Maine, Orono. 

Alston Ellis, President Ohio University, Athens. 
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William I<. Bryan, President Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

J. K. Patterson, President State College of Kentucky, 
I^exington. 

C. R. Van Hise, President University of Wisconsin, Aiadi- 
son. 

R. H. Jesse, President University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Frank Strong, Chancellor University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor University of Nebraska, 
I/incoln. 

Dean Hellems, of the University of Colorado, representing 
President Baker. 

Dean Minnich of Miami University, representing President 
Benton. 

Professor White, of the University of Georgia, representing 
Chancellor Hill. 

The following named were visitors at the meeting of the 
Association : 

President Hamilton of Montana Agricultural College. 

President E. A. Bryan of Washington Agricultural College. 

Superintendent J. F. Riggs of Iowa. 

Letters explaining the absence of the following gentlemen 
were received : 

President Hartzog of the University of Arkansas. 

President Alderman of the University of Virginia. 

President Venable of the University of North Carolina. 

President Stubbs of the University of Nevada. 

President Benton of Miami University. 

President Buckham of the University of Vermont. 

President Angell of the University of Michigan. 

President Wheeler of the University of California. 

The meeting was called to order by President Merrifield 
(North Dakota), chairman pro tem., and he appointed Presi- 
dent Droppers (South Dakota) , secretary pro tem. President 
Thompson (Ohio State) , was invited to begin the program by 
reading his paper on ** The relation of State Universities to 
each other, and how to establish a more efficient union betwten 
them" printed in full elsewhere in these Proceedings. 
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He made many suggestions. First : — that a committee or 
senate be appointed to fix common standards for admission 
and establish a system of inter-collegiate credits. Second: — 
he explained the difficulties of giving credits to normal school 
graduates. He held that entrance requirements must be the 
same before due recognition can be given to normal schools. 
~ Third: — teachers' colleges may be conveniently established 
within the college of liberal arts. Fourth : — at least two 
years of college work should be required of all students who 
intend a professional course. Fifth : — agricultural colleges 
should preferably be established within the state university 
and not have a separate existence. In this way, under a com- 
mon organization, antagonisms were avoided and broader 
views prevailed among the students. 

President Macl^ean (Idaho), followed with a paper on the 
same subject, and he discussed in detail methods of obtaining 
a more perfect union between state universities. He held 
that a union can be founded only where a common faith and 
spirit exist. Where there are a common faith and spirit there 
should be a mechanism or organization, not otherwise. He 
suggested that an executive committee, with power to print 
bulletins and to get information, etc., should be established. 
He made many other suggestions which will be found in his 
paper printed in full elsewhere in these proceedings. 

Chancellor Strong (Kansas) contributed an informal dis- 
cussion on the question of giving credit for normal work. In 
general, he opposed any close relationship between the uni- 
versity and normal schools. He suggested that no advance 
credits be given to any graduate of a normal school, except 
that liberal credit should be allowed to graduates of a normal 
school whose work is of university grade. 

A motion was made and carried that an informal discussion 
of all the members be held after the formal papers were all 
read. 

President Babcock (Arizona) discussed the question of lib- 
eral arts colleges in normal schools. The gist of his discus- 
sion was the suggestion that a two years' course in college 
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work might be introduced in the normal schools with the 
effect of relieving the pressure in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the state university. He held that there should be 
a better and more eflBcient co-operation between these two. 
Chancellor Andrews (Nebraska) thought that there was no 
diflSculty in the way of admitting normal graduates to uni- 
versities. He thought that each normal graduate should be 
treated partly on his own merits. His experience was that 
normal school graduates generally had great maturity of 
mind and seriousness of purpose, thus making excellent stu- 
dents in the college course. 

President Thompson (Ohio State) proposed that after the 
formal discussion was over absolute liberty be permitted to 
discuss any question in the program. 

Chancellor Andrews (Nebraska) proposed the need of a 
central bureau, especially for the dissemination of information 
of financial statistics of different universities. President 
Macl^ean (Idaho) explained that such a secretary should be 
appointed, with paid assistants, to organize a bureau. Presi- 
dent Boyd (Oklahoma) moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare a plan for organizing this bureau. The 
motion was carried. 

The chair appointed President Boyd (Oklahoma), Chancel- 
lor Andrews (Nebraska) and President Prather (Texas). 
President Kingsbury (Utah) asked for information on the 
subject of a board of control, — whether it was better to have 
a board for each educational institution or a common board. 
President Craig (Montana) spoke of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a board of control. President Thompson (Ohio 
State ) emphasized the dangers of making the governor ex-officio 
member of the board of regents or board of control. Presi- 
dent Droppers (South Dakota) explained the organization of 
the board of regents in South Dakota. It had charge of all 
the State educational institutions and was really, therefore, a 
board of control. President Ellis (Ohio) gave instances of 
the dangers of making the governor a member of the govern- 
ing board. President Macl^ean (Iowa) arrived late, as the 
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discussion was drawing to a close, but spoke of the sensitive 
character of this question and how it was still an open ques- 
tion in many states of the Mississippi Valley. 

After the discussion closed. President MacLean (Iowa) 
extended a cordial invitation to all the members of the asso- 
ciation to visit the State University at Iowa City. 

The meeting closed at 12.30 o'clock. 

Afternoon session at 2.30 p. m. 

President MacLean introduced Superintendent Riggs, State 
Superintendent of Iowa. 

The secretary read his minutes which were corrected. 

The treasurer's report was read. It was voted to appoint an 
auditing committee. President Prather was appointed as 
auditing committee. 

Voted to pay expenses of members of the executive com- 
mittee who attended meeting in Washington with no other 
business. 

Voted to invite to the sessions as g^est President Bell of 
Drake University. Chancellor Andrews appointed committee 
to introduce him. 

The auditor reported the treasurer's report as correct, and 
moved that the report be adopted. Carried. 

President MacLean's address, as President of the Associ- 
ation, was delivered. 

Voted that paper of President MacLean, and President 
Baker's address, read by Professor Hellems, be published in 
the proceedings together with such others of the papers as 
shall be approved by the executive committee. 

The Program was then further carried out, up to and includ- 
ing the second general topic. 

After the discussion the following items of business were 
transacted : 

Moved : That the executive committee be authorized to 
print within the limitation of funds. Carried. 

Moved : That the report of the treasurer be referred to an 
auditing committee of one, and the secretary be allowed to 
amend the report to include money received since report was 
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written. Carried. President Prather appointed the auditing 
committee. 

Moved : That the bill of a member of the executive com- 
mittee sent to Washington on business for the Association be 
allowed, and payment authorized. Carried. 

Moved : That the Association accept the invitation of 
President Macl^ean to visit Iowa City, leaving at 7 o'clock 
Wednesday morning. Carried. 

Moved : That report of auditing committee be accepted. 
Carried. 

Moved : That the report be received. Adopted. 

Moved : That in particular this Association adopt the sug- 
gestion as reported by the committee in regard to the publi- 
cation of the statistics of state universities in the form of a 
bulletin, — mill tax, income, property, etc. Carried. 

Moved : That the report be referred to the executive com- 
mittee to carry out as far as the funds of the Association will 
allow. Carried. 

Moved : That the Association now adjourn to 7.30 p. m. 
and then take up the next topic on the program. Carried. 

Evening session at 8 p. m. Program carried further, 
including the third general topic. 

President Macl^ean announced that on Tuesday evening 
the manager of the Savery House would offer a dinner to the 
members of the Association, and appointed as a committee to 
devise some introduction or initiation for the new members of 
the Association, President Swain, President Merrifield, and 
President Macl^ean of Idaho. 

November 1st, Morning Session at 9 A. m. 

Greetings were received from the American Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations in session at 
the Hotel Chamberlain. The secretary was ordered to for- 
ward to them similar greetings. 

The program was taken up and completed. 

Stenographic report of all the discussions was taken, and 
such portions as should be approved by the executive com- 
mittee were ordered to be published. 
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Moved : That the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion be invited to become a member of this Association. 
Carried. 

The Committee on Nominations reported list of nominees 
for officers for ensuing year. 

Moved : That the Secretary be instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the Association for the nominees. Carried. 

President, E.' Benjamin Andrews, Nebraska. 

Vice President, William I,. Prather, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer, George E. Fellows, Maine. 

Additional members of the executive committee, R. B. Ful- 
ton, Mississippi, and George E. Macl^ean, Iowa. 

Moved: That the present secretary-treasurer be permanent 
secretary-treasurer. That the Commissioner of Education 
be made permanent vice president of this Association. Carried. 

Moved : To send expression of sympathy to President 
Baker of Colorado, regret for his absence, and hope for his 
immediate recovery. Carried. 

Moved : That this Association attend in a body, at 8.30 
this evening, the meeting of the American Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, to hear the 
opening address of President Thompson of Ohio State. 

Resolved : That the executive committee be requested to 
proceed vigorously in connection with the executive com- 
mittes of the American Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations and Mining Schools in the presen- 
tation of the merits of the Mondell Bill before Congress. 
Carried. 

Moved : That it is the view of this Association that each 
president here shall feel it to be his bounden duty immediately 
upon the receipt of the questions to be sent out by the Secre- 
tary for preparation of the bulletin to answer them, no matter 
what his other business may be. Carried. 

A committee consisting of Presidents Van Hise and Jesse 
were appointed to draft a memorial to enlarge the function 
of the Bureau of Education. 

Moved : That this Association express its hearty appre- 
ciation of the able administration of its affairs and the success- 
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ful conduct of all its meetings by the retiring President. 
Carried. 

Chancellor Andrews : And for the wit and charm and 
ability and special spice you have put into our meetings and 
by the peculiar ability which resides in you, and may it always 
reside. 

President Maclycan : I thank you deeply ; and let us never 
consider any distance too great to get together to be the jolly 
good fellows we want to be. 

Resolved : That the executive committee be^requested to 
proceed vigorously in connection with the executive committees 
of the Associations of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations and Mining Schools in the presentation of the merits 
of the Mondell Bill before Congress. 

Moved : That the Association formally adjourn. Carried. 



FROCS^AH 
MONDAY, OCrC»ER 3f, fOUOO A.M 



Opening Address, by President ll«cT/Mn 



At tbe St. Louis Me^ng, <m June 27, 19Q4, the Associa- 
tion voted to take np at the next meeting the topics on the 
program which had not been discussed. 

After the discussions have been opened by those who have 
been asked to lead, it is expected that all members will be 
prepared to take part informally in the consideration of the 
topics. 

I. The relations of the State Universities to each other and 
to other State Educational Institutions. Discussion to be 
opened by President W. O. Thompson, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

a. What can be done to form among the State Univer- 
sities a more perfect and efficient union ? 

b. The co-ordination of State Universities and State 
Normals: 

(1) In giving credit for normal work by Universities. 

(2) The development of Teachers* colleges in the 
University. 

(3) The development of liberal art colleges in normals. 

(4) Acknowledgment of normal degrees for the grad- 

uate college. 

c. Co-ordination of State Universities and separate Col- 
leges of Agriculture. 

(1) In kinds of engineering work. 

(2) In kinds of general and liberal arts courses. 
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Further discussion of 

** a " by President Macl^ean of Idaho. 

(1) Under ** b '* by Chancellor Strong of Kansas. 

(2) Under ** b" by President Jesse of Missouri. 

(3) Under *'b'* by President Babcock of Arizona. 

(4) Under **b'* by Chancellor Andrews of Nebraska. 
(1 and 2) Under **c'* by President Venable of North 

Carolina. 
II. The Course of Study and the Degrees of State Univer- 
sities. 

Discussion to be opened by President J. H. Baker, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

a. To what extent is academic work in the universities 
now elective, and if particular work is required, how is the 
required work determined — by studies or by courses ? 

b. The number of universities retaining courses of study 
leading to separate degrees : 

(1) Number of universities having major and minor 
system. 

(2) Number of universities having group system. 

c. What length of time ought to be required for secur- 
ing the academic degree and a professional degree also ? 
What is the rule in the universities now ? 

d. The present and next stage in the development of 
combined liberal arts and professional courses. 

e. Policy regarding one bachelor's degree in college 
department. 

f . The uniformity of degrees : 

(1) Shall the B. A. degree be given for all courses in 

the College of I^iberal Arts ? 

(2) What degree shall be given to graduates of bach- 

elor grade from the colleges of Mechanical, 
Electrical and Mining Engineering? e. g., 
shall the degree of B. M. E., M. E., or B. S. 
in M. E. be given to graduates of the College 
of Mechanical Engineering ? 

g. To what extent should technical work done in tech- 
nical departments of the university be accepted toward the 
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B. A. degree ? In other words, what is the shortest time in 
which both the B. A. and the first engineering degree should 
be granted to a given student ? 

h. The policy of State Universities in developing grad- 
uate work. 

Further discussion of 

c. by Chancellor Hill of Georgia. 

d. by President Buckham of Vermont. 

(1) Under ** f '' by President Boyd of Oklahoma. 

III. Problems of University Government. 

Discussion opened by President G. E. Fellows, University 
of Maine. 

a. Problems arising in governing ; how far student 
councils, or juries, or self-government, may go. 

b. What policy in regard to class ** scraps,'* and how 
draw the line between class ** scraps '* and hazing ? 

c. The problems pertaining to a college boarding house. 
Discussion to be continued by President Van Hise, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

d. How can fraternities be made a benefit to colleges? 

e. The scope of the oflBce of dean. 

f . The scope of the oflBce of dean of women, and the 
next stages in co-education in State Universities. 

IV. The relations of the State University and the prepara- 
tory schools. 

Discussion to be opened by President W. I<. Bryan, Indiana 
University. 

a. The standard of flexibility of entrance requirements. 

b. Attitude toward **unit'* courses of study in high 
schools. 

c. Methods of high school inspection. 

d. How best to establish friendly relations between the 
State University and the preparatory schools ? 

e. How far should the State University conform to the 
practices of other colleges in regard to preparatory schools ? 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, PRESIDENT 
GEORGE E. MacLEAN, STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA 



The State Unhrershy the Servant of the Whole State 

In their origin, colleges and universities in America have 
been the first-born of the state as well as of the church. Con- 
trary to a popular impression, this is generally true of the 
colonial colleges from the time that the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay in 1636, with a far-seeing liber- 
ality, voted the sum of Four Hundred Pounds toward a col- 
lege which we know as Harvard. It has been said that this 
was * * the first body in which the people, by their represent- 
atives, ever gave their own money to found a place of educa- 
tion.'* Their own quaint record, fittingly put upon a tablet 
by the Johnston Gate, recently erected at Harvard, reads : 

* * After God had carried us safe to New England 

And wee had builded our houses 

Provided necessaries for our livelihood 

Reared convenient places for God's worship 

and settled the civill government 

one of the next things we longed for 

and looked after was to advance learning 

and perpetuate it to posterity 

Dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 

To the churches when our present ministers 

Shall lie in the dust." 
From that day to this, these colleges have enjoyed the 
increasing liberality of the tax payers. Peculiarly are the 
state universities the daughters of the republic resulting from 
the ordinance of 1787 that attended the formation of our 
present government. The most famous words of that ordin- 
ance are *^ religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
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to the good government and happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged." 
Under this, our Mag^aCharta, signed by George Washington, 
and the later land-grant act of 1862, signed by Abraham 
lyincoln, we have the founder and the redeemer of the republic 
clasping hands across the century as the sponsors for the higher 
education of the people. To these acts and men we owe it 
that the United States has contributed in a century to national 
education above 150,000,000 of acres of land. Only second to 
the sacrifices of the revolutionary sires and the victories of the 
Grand Army of the Republic is the achievement through the 
unwearying liberality of the people of the republican system 
of education for all the people. It is just to remember that 
the liberality of the state toward education is not peculiar to 
America. 

STATE EDUCATION AMONG MODERN NATIONS 

The soundness of the principle of state education is con- 
firmed by the experience of Germany and Switzerland. The 
University of Berlin, founded in the poverty of Germany, 
after the Napoleonic defeat, has helped to make the Prussian 
schoolmaster, who has made the invincible soldier of the 
empire. The little canton of Zurich has reared a polytechnic 
school in which it has spent a quarter of a million dollars on 
its chemical laboratory and nearly as much in building its 
physical laboratory. Conservative England, committed for 
centuries to education by the church, has in this century not 
only abolished all religious tests at the universities, but has 
modernized the universities at the hands of four parliamentary 
commissions. I^ast of all, since 1890, she has practically 
become an imitator of our American free school system in her 
national provisions for free elementary schools. 

The onsweep of state authority in contribution to and con- 
trol of education might be equally well illustrated from Catho- 
lic France or Presbyterian Scotland. Responsibility for 
education is the settled policy of modem nations. 
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STATE UNIVBRSITIKS AND POI^ITICIANS 

In their organization, as well as in their support, the state 
universities are immediately dependent upon the people. 
They well illustrate the heights that may be obtained in the 
evolution of popular government. They show that the people 
may be trusted. No act of tyranny has been inflicted upon 
their universities by the people, and it is hardly conceivable 
that there could be. Universities like Michigan and Nebraska, 
in which the regents are elected directly by the people, repre- 
sent the latest and most democratic type. It has ever been 
conceded that the greatest danger of state universities would 
be from political interference. The experience of such states 
as Michigan, Texas, Nebraska and Iowa, in which the boards 
of regents have been largely of one political party, shows 
that these fears are for the most part groundless. The people 
would wreak speedy vengeance on the politicians who should 
attempt to divert from their sacred educational uses their 
institutions of learning. There is something in the very 
nature of a politician that prevents him from harming a uni- 
versity. He is shrewd enough to plan for results which shall 
give satisfaction to his constituents. In an institution of 
learning he knows that he must select and trust upright and 
learned men in order to have these institutions attain their 
ends or reflect glory upon his administration. The political 
dangers are reduced to a minimum after the first years of a 
university*s life. As soon as many parents and pupils, friends 
and graduates of the university have known of its privileges, 
they act as a leaven through the whole body politic, securing 
just consideration of all university measures. 

DEMOCRATIC NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY 

In its internal organization from the beginning a uni- 
versity has been one of the most democratic states. There 
are no pecuniary, political, local, national, or religious tests. 
Does this not ring true to the spirit of the renaissance of 
humanism when, after the reformation, touched with the 
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Spirit of the new Christianism, began the movements out of 
which especially has come our modern education ? 

REGENTS — A UNIVERSITY I,EGISI,ATURE 

The thoroughly republican nature of the internal organiz- 
ation of the state university shows no essential departure 
from that of the earliest university, but there are interesting 
variations due to the relations to the state. As the state, and 
not some pious founder, endows and sustains the institution, 
the business administration is no longer in the untverstas 
magistrorum et scholarium^ **the general society of masters 
and scholars, * ' nor is the administration in the hands of trustees 
as in the case of private corporations, but in the hands of 
regents chosen by the people. They are the people*s legis- 
lature for the purposes of appropriation of a special fund and 
of appointment of oflBcers. 

What Paulsen says of a German university may very truly 
be said of ours : ** While the university, in point of legal posi- 
tion, is thus incorporated into the organism of state education, 
it nevertheless occupies, as a matter of fact, a peculiar position, 
which one may almost call a position of exemption. It enjoys 
a degree of independence possessed by no other state institu- 
tion ; the state control of the lecturers is hardly to be felt. 
From the ancient corporative constitution important features 
have been retained. * * ♦ * The separate faculties 
possess a considerable degree of self-government.'* 

A PEOPIrE'S UNIVERSITY 

The relations of the university to the community have mul- 
tiplied and intensified rapidly, particularly in the last decade. 
The trained mind tells in everything from agriculture and 
banking to yachting and zoology. The pathetic seeking of 
counsel from Mark Hopkins by the incoming President Gar- 
field, the secret appeal in a national crisis to President 
Woolsey, Yale's sage in international law, by President 
Hayes, showed a return to the earlier English and American 
traditions. It was only in the abnormal growth of politicalism 
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and plutocracy just after the Civil War that ** literary fellows *' 
were damned on the floor of Congress. Now nothing seems 
more natural than that university presidents should be asso- 
ciated with judges and statesmen on a government commis- 
sion. The state universities naturally and properly have 
become referees on a thousand questions, from those pro- 
pounded by the prairie lad as to the pronunciation of a word, 
or the planting of corn, to those referred by the governor of 
the state affecting great industries. As in the medaeival ages 
the universities gave judgment upon questions referred to 
them by pope and emperor, so in the coming era of peace in 
our republic may not the universities become courts of arbi- 
tration, supplementing the judicial arm of government? Few 
have any conception of the manifold public services rendered 
freely to the public by the university over and above the 
instruction to its matriculates. The university has become 
the nucleus for many of the generous and even remotely edu- 
cational state activities. 

The university has been going out to the people in teachers* 
and farmers' institutes. In its relation to the community the 
state university should be a university of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

PROFESSORS NOT PEDAGOGUES 

At this point the intelligent student of education will inter- 
pose the cry that American universities are in danger of 
resolving themselves into mere popular lecture bureaus. It 
is axiomatic that a university as distinguished from a school 
has a three-fold oflBce, namely, to conserve and discover as 
well as to diffuse knowledge. As primarily the university, 
as we must repeat, is a corporation of teachers and students, 
the first safeguard is in raising the standard of the teachers. 
The university must have professors and not simply peda- 
gogues, invaluable as the latter are in their places. The 
university professor in every subject should be as it were the 
head of a great invisible department reaching through the 
state in virtue of his ability and preparation to be recognized 
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as the cliief authority upon that subject in the commonwealth. 
The majority of teachers rest content with conserving knowl- 
edge. They receive it and impart it. By the three-fold 
functions of a university, a professor must be a conservator, 
investigator, and publisher of truth. The university must 
afibrd the professor time, opportunity, apparatus, material, 
and books for his quest into the only partially discovered 
world of knowledge. The one who explores simply to satisfy 
his own curiosity, or for the fame it will bring him, may be a 
distinguished specialist, but is by no means a professor. / 'The 
gift of teaching, the conserving of knowledge, implies that the 
knowledge vitalizes the personality, and that it in turn by 
itself, as well as by its knowledge, imparts life to other per- 
sonalities. The professor, therefore, must, above all, with 
the rest of his brethren in teaching, be a man and a maker of 
men. 

SERVICB TO THE STATE 

To the time honored three-fold office of a university to con- 
serve, discover, and difihise knowledge, may be added for 
state universities particularly, a fourth office, the practical 
application of knowledge. The diffusion of knowledge with 
the old university heretofore has meant chiefly the issuing of 
publications. The way to our fourth office was blazed by the 
founder of the Smithsonian Institution in his phrase, to * 'diffuse 
useful knowledge." Without minimizing the prime import- 
ance of teaching and the work of the university within its 
walls, or the university's chief contribution to the common- 
wealth in sending out an alumni, the university's * epistles, 
known and read of all men,' let us indicate the service to the 
state of the university outside its walls. These services are 
apt to be confined to a few formal relations, and especially in 
connection with the public school system, like the preparation 
of teachers of the higher grades, the accrediting and inspect- 
ing of schools. The phrases, the crown or head of the public 
school system, are popular, and have their places, but should 
be causes of humility rather than pride on account of the 
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responsibilities involved. Would it not be better to realize 
that if we are the greatest it is because we aie the servants 
of all; were it not better, and broader, and truer in the 
tendencies of this practical age, to be known as the hearf of 
the commonwealth ? The state university must recognize the 
denominational colleges as constituents that have a right to 
demand recognition of their work and reasonable credit there- 
for. The university further, by its graduate and technical 
colleges should open the vision of the denominational colleges 
to the university function in the field of the highest education 
as contradistinguished from the field of higher education 
occupied by the college. In relation to any proprietary pro- 
fessional schools, the university is especially supported to 
maintain the highest standards for the benefit not simply of 
the profession, but of the citizenship of the state. 

In all science, pure and applied, and in conscience, there is 
but time to catalogue some of the services that state universi- 
ties are already rendering. The most palpable and widely 
advertised are in the field of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Too much credit cannot be given for the enterprise shown in 
these fields, and much more is to follow because the early 
prejudices of the farmers and the machinists against the 
schools have been largely overcome. What has been ac- 
complished in these fields is but the beginning as to what is 
to be accomplished in the fields above the industrial in the 
manifold applications of science, philosophy, literature and the 
arts to humanity and society. Great polytechnic schools on 
a university plane and in the heart of the university, help the 
next stage of development. 

The great departments of material science in our universities 
without exception lend themselves to application in the 
economies of society. For example, manufacturers* associa- 
tions rightly call upon chemists and physicists as well as upon 
the various chairs of engineering for service. The life of the 
people is cared for not simply by having a college of medicine 
to turn out a physician, but by a series of state laboratories 
at the university, devoted to public hygiene. A state bacteri- 
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ological laboratory is but one of a group. Not only physicians 
but health officers, and ultimately, even plumbers and decora- 
tors will be on picket duty throughout the state to report to, 
and be served by, the professors and laboratories at the uni- 
versity. The few chairs in the country of sanitary and muni- 
cipal engineering must be correlated in the university with 
the chairs of physical and biological sciences, and especially 
as they are applied in colleges of medicine. The Municipal 
I^eague of Iowa at its last session, took a very proper step in 
passing a resolution asking the regents and trustees of state 
educational institutions to devote a fair proportion of the 
funds contributed to said institutions by the tax payers of 
cities and towns to a careful and systematic investigation of 
the problems and necessities of our municipalities. 

The expanding and increasingly complicated commercial 
undertakings of the American people at home and abroad in 
this day of severe competition with all the nations of the earth 
for supremacy in trade, can alone maintain success by the 
addition of the higher commercial education in our schools of 
commerce in the universities. 

Schools of political and social science are in some form a 
necessity in a state university. Who can tell of the civic and 
economic worth to a commonwealth of a law school which has 
sent out a group of citizens who perhaps do much more to 
prevent litigation than to conduct it, and who help to frame 
the laws of their communities and the state ? The old fash- 
ioned didactic law school has been superseded by the modern 
one which applies science not only to the equities of men and 
to social justice, but in a sense has widened into all the rami- 
fications of modem society in the school of political and social 
science. The schools of political and social science are pass- 
ing from what first naturally caught the public eye of univer- 
sity men, of preparation for administration, international law, 
the civic, diplomatic and consular service, to a closer relation 
to modern industrialism, banking, taxation, finance, trans- 
portation, insurance, and to contemporary subjects like state 
legislation and colonial government. These subjects indeed 
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are being taken up in connection with the men of affairs and 
business institutions. As the great factories and shops have 
been used as a part of the laboratory of instruction for the 
engineer, so will the social and political institutions of our 
state be used and reinforced. We properly hear of commer- 
cial museums and statistical laboratories in the universities. 

In particular ought all the state institutions, charitable and 
penal, to be correlated with the educational institutions and 
made a part of a great co5rdinated laboratory system for 
purposes of investigation and research, as well as for teaching. 
Even instruction in practical philanthropy is one of the topics 
naturally taken up in a state institution. If Gen. William 
Booth, commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army had been 
better informed as to the genius and work of a state university, 
he would not be in search of some philanthropic millionaires 
to found a ** university of humanity.** 

In ever widening circles, in a broader sense of university 
extension, the state university in particular is under obliga- 
tions and in a position happily to further library extension, 
and to cooperate with learned societies, and in particular 
women's clubs. In Nebraska years since, women's clubs 
were after a fashion affiliated in university extension work, 
and the usage is spreading to other states. 

We have reached a point where the university is dealing 
with the most refined forces of society. To the old time 
** three R*s ** in education it has added three more, reflection, 
righteousness and religion, and it does not hesitate at the use 
of the last word. It is meeting the caU that our secular 
education ought to be more definitely religious. It is showing 
that there is religion without sectarianism. The nobler con- 
ception of the state presented in this city recently by the 
moderator of a great church council, is as ancient as it seems 
new. Said Dr. Bradford : 

** Force and greed, organized to perpetuate themselves, are 
slowly giving way before the whole people working together 
for the common weal. The state is not a social compact, but 
the product of divine life in the humanity. The church has 
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been called a society of saviors. The phrase should be equally 
applicable to the state." 

The late Senator Hoar, in a commencement address on 
* 'American Citizenship,** at the State University of Iowa last 
year, coincides with the above when he says : 

** The fact that the state or city or town is a moral being 
with a life of its own and a quality of its own is one of the 
secrets of constitutional liberty.** And he explicitly confirms 
our doctrine by remarking that to the power of the moral and 
spiritual side of man*s nature, the university, to which the 
youth of the state resort for its education, is the chief creator 
and contributor. Of that electric energy, she is the great 
power house. 

In enumerating the functions peculiar or necessarily promi- 
nent in an American state university, have we not come 
almost unawares, last and not least, to this distinctively moral 
and religious function. With a divided Christendom strug- 
gling vainly for church unity, with a division of -intense 
nationalism in the international world, with the sectionalism 
of parties, and state sovereignty in the United States, has not 
the state university an unsurpassed opportunity as a common 
mediator heretofore unrealized in the service of universal 
humanity? The mission of this National Association of 
State Universities is chiefly to enable our scattered institu- 
tions by a more perfect union to meet this opportunity, and 
to fulfill the law of service to the public in the practical appli- 
cation of knowledge. 



The Relation of State Unhrershles to Each Other and to 
Other State Educational Instittitions 



Prksidknt W. O. Thompson, Ohio Statb Univbrsity 

It has been intimated to me that the topic under discussion 
this morning is sufficient to require a book in order to give it 
adequate discussion, and I think all agree in the desire that no 
one shall write the book or give the contents of such a book 
at this discussion. I understand that it is desired to make 
these discussions informal and that the leader is expected to 
so state the case as to give opportunity for reenforcing such 
views as may be correct, and sharply condemning such of his 
ideas as are not worthy of approval. I am expected also to 
speak in a general way to the outline as furnished on the 
program. 

To begin with, What can be done to have among the state 
universities a more perfect and efficient union ? 

This question seems to intimate that there is need of this 
more perfect and efficient union. It intimates that we are not 
cooperating as closely and harmoniously as could be desired. 
No intimation is made as to the particulars in this case. I 
therefore venture a few suggestions. 

First — I suggest the propriety of suggesting to ourselves 
the fact that there is a common purpose in all of these state 
universities. They are the people's institutions which must 
represent more efficiently than any other class of institutions 
can do the great doctrine of education for the masses. These 
institutions are founded in the belief that higher education 
should be brought to the doors of the multitudes. They have 
no sympathy with the thought that higher education is the 
privilege of the few and the favored. They believe in educa- 
tion for leadership, and further believe that such leadership is 
to be culled out of the so called common people. I believe 
therefore, that a new emphasis upon this significance of the 
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State universities, if made in concert, would be of great service. 
Second — The second suggestion is that the state universi- 
ties ought to stand together for substantially the same ideals 
and standards of education. Education as represented in 
these state universities may not be regarded as exclusively a 
local issue. One and the same spirit ought to be in all of 
them and there ought to be substantially the same standards 
of education. I would go so far even as to say that state 
universities ought not to make any radical departure from 
these accepted standards without a general conference of state 
universities, or until there is substantial agreement that such 
departure is wise. There has been, if I mistake not, a con- 
siderable amount of copying one from the other without 
having the support of concerted action or mutual agreement. 
The institutions are, therefore, very much alike viewed exter- 
nally but very much unlike when we look into the motive and 
spirit of the institution. I would not make a plea for monot- 
ony or uniformity, but for unity. This unity I would have 
in the presence of great diversity. Experience has proved 
that the state universities are doing a type of work highly 
appreciated, and I believe that we should only strengthen our 
cause among the people and advance the interests of our stu- 
dents by coming closer together as to ideals and standards. 
For illustration, — most of the state universities have profes- 
sional schools of one sort or another. I would like to see the 
cause of legal education put in every state university upon ' 
substantially the same basis, so that a student accepted at one 
place would be accepted elsewhere, and rejected one place 
would be rejected everywhere. I should like to see the same 
principle applied to medical education. I should like to see 
it also applied in the matter of combining courses for the 
baccalaureate and professional degrees. I have the feeling 
that state universities can not afford to copy the methods of 
institutions of a different type, but that they would gain in 
public confidence and in efficiency by agreeing to put into 
operation these policies at one and the same time. I make 
these statements because I think I recognize the rising senti- 
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ment on the part of intelligent professional men in favor of 
the state universitie$ and their professional schools. These 
suggestions illustrate what I mean when I say that I desire 
substantially the same standards to be adopted among all the 
state universities in order to effect a more perfect and efficient 
union. 

Third — I suggest the propriety of what might be termed a 
state university senate that should act in an advisory relation 
to all the state universities upon matters of standards and 
policies. It may be very commendable in a single institution 
to push up its standards of requirements for particular courses 
or colleges, but if it does so singlehanded and alone it gets a 
little out of touch with other institutions of like character and 
grade and tends to create more or less of criticism, if not 
friction. A state university senate could readily survey the 
whole field and recommend such general policies as would 
create a more substantial union among us. There are three 
ways by which this might be accomplished, namely — 

An independent senate operating under a constitution 
agreed to by all cooperating universities : 

By the development of some such a plan within the organi- 
zation of the National Association : 

By seeking an individual recognition for departmental 
organization as a part of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

In any event the duties would be the same and the relation 
would not be changed to the individual institution. It seems 
idle to think of a more efficient union unless we can have a 
body of men who shall give particular attention to such ques- 
tions as would naturally come to a university senate and bring 
these questions to the proper body for further discussion and 
adoption as to a plan of action. There are serious objections 
to the third proposition, that of a department within the 
National Educational Association, and it would seem, there- 
fore, that if our organization is to be developed, or made more 
compact, it would naturally be done through the agency of 
this National Association of State Universities. 
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The Coordination of State Universities and State Normals. 

Before giving consideration to the four partictdars sug- 
gested under this topic, it may be well to remark that state 
universities and state normals are not very readily coordinated. 
To begin with, the boards of trustees are not the same, and 
the fact that these institutions must go separately to the 
legislature for support is in itself sufficient to rouse enough 
of rivalry, jealousy, or political competition, to make it difficult 
to bring them close together. There may be no open warfare, 
but there can not be any common aim. The entrance require- 
ments can not be made the same, or at least they usually are 
not so, and the standard of work is of necessity different. 
The plea made for most of the state normal schools is that 
there is need of a large supply of elementary teachers and 
that these teachers ought to have some such training for the 
business of teaching. It is impossible to get this supply of 
teachers from those who have graduated from approved high 
schools. As a result the state normal schools do a large 
amount of elementary instruction such as is done in the ordi- 
nary high school. On the other hand the state universities 
are insisting upon it that the high schools shall be maintained 
and developed; that entrance to the state universities shall be 
by way of the high school. The second institutions therefore 
appeal to a different grade of students and must of necessity 
make different standards for entrance. I am not now offering 
any criticism upon the action of state normal schools, but am 
trying to make clear the fact that their standards are not uni- 
versity standards. From these general statements let us now 
proceed to the outline of the program. 

First — Concerning giving credit for normal work by 
universities. 

I presume there would be general agreement that we ought 
to give such credit where the work in the normal schools has 
been substantially the equivalent of that required by the uni- 
versity for entrance, or given by the university after entrance. 
The embarrassment of this principle, however, arises from the 
fact that candidates from normal schools who are not even 
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graduates of the same ask for credit in subjects that rightfully 
belong in the junior year of college. To be specific, candi- 
dates often desire credit in the department of philosophy for 
pedagogy, or psychology, or the history of education, when 
as a matter of fact they are not able to present anything like 
a complete list of the entrance requirements to the freshman 
year. This topsy-turvy method of education looks not only 
like putting the cart before the horse, but a long way before 
the horse. It fails to recognize any difference in the efficiency 
of students by virtue of superior preparation ; it fails also to 
recognize that these same candidates have received smaller 
return from the pursuit of these subjects than they would have 
done if pursued in a more normal manner. The doctrine of 
sequence of studies upon which our best institutions are put- 
ting considerable emphasis and which is recognized by the 
orderly progress of the student from the high school to the 
university, seems either to be ignored or despised when we 
attempt to patch up the record of a student who up to this 
period has had very little order or system about his work. 
It seems to me therefore that we can not do very much in 
recognition of normal work until we insist upon the entrance 
requirements first. 

Second — Upon the second topic — The Development of 
Teachers* Colleges in the University and the two suggestions 
offered. 

First — If the universities are to proceed in any such work 
they should make it begin at the close of the sophomore year. 
In my judgment the last two years of the four might well be 
made professional years, bringing the professional degree at 
the end of the fifth instead of at the end of the fourth year. 
I believe that our state universities would do a great service 
if they could organize teachers' colleges, making the entrance 
requirements the completion of two years of reg^ar under- 
graduate work in the college of liberal arts. 

The other suggestion is that the college of liberal arts 
might be so developed or expanded as to allow the teachers' 
college within it, with the provision that the work should 
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begin with the junior year. This would avoid the necessity 
of multiplying colleges and of multiplying organizations. If 
it should come about that there is to be a cooperation of our 
professional colleges such as law and medicine and the college 
of liberal arts, there is no reason why the teachers* college or 
the professional training of teachers should not have the 
benefit of the same cooperation from the beginning. I think 
it goes without discussion that for the cause of education the 
teachers in our high schools should have the university spirit 
and that they ought to have college training. This argument 
is based not so much upon the particular subject studied as 
upon the superior value of association with university facul- 
ties and university methods. Our high schools have suffered 
for lack of such teachers on the one hand, and on the other 
hand they have suffered from having too many teachers whose 
normal school training or other education has not been with 
a view to training them for high school work. It would seem, 
therefore, that in some form the teachers* college ought to be 
a part of the university organization. I believe that the work 
of the first two years in college is as important in the founda- 
tion of a teacher's education as it is in the foundation of the 
liberal arts course and therefore draw the line pretty sharply 
at the close of the sophomore year. 

Third — The Development of Liberal Arts Colleges in 
Normals. 

I am not in sympathy with this proposition. In the first 
place the objections raised by the university to normal work 
apply where we have the development here suggested. I 
believe they are separate and distinct institutions, with dif- 
ferent aims, that they ought to have different methods of 
instruction, and that they have not enough in common to 
make one a part of the other. Moreover, experience has 
proved, as I think, that separate normal schools that have 
given themselves over to do one thing have proved to be the 
most effective agencies for training teachers ; and more, there 
is no great demand for multiplying colleges of liberal arts. 
These normal schools are usually state institutions. There 
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is no justification for such duplication of work as this topic 
suggests, and moreover it is pretty sure to result in unequal 
standards supported by the state, and the granting of degrees 
of unequal value both of which under such a plan would have 
the authority of the state back of them. 

Fourth — Upon the question of the acknowledgement of 
normal degrees for the graduate college. 

The institution in which I have the honor to serve is able 
to recognize perhaps eight colleges within the state whose 
graduates may be registered as graduate students, candidates 
for the second degree. This applies to the B. A, degree but 
not to the B. S. degree. We find it necessary to check up 
the science degree in all colleges and in two thirds of the 
colleges of the state it is necessary to check up the under- 
graduate work for the B. A. degree. As a result it becomes 
necessary to assign a considerable amount of undergraduate 
work which must be completed in addition to the assigned 
graduate work before the second degree is granted. This 
lengthens the time if we enforce the same standards upon 
graduates of other colleges as required for our own graduates 
or so crowds the candidate as to make his graduate work less 
satisfactory. It must be recognized that successful graduate 
work demands a reading knowledge of modern languages in 
addition to a considerable proficiency in the subjects assigned 
to the graduate school. It will not be claimed that very 
many normal schools have students to enter upon such work. 
To lower the standard of our graduate work is to make war 
upon all educational standards. As far as my observation 
goes, the place for the graduate of most state normal schools 
is in the undergraduate department and not in the graduate 
school. 

Co5rdination of State Universities and Separate Colleges 
of Agriculture. 

In general I may remark that I believe the colleges of 
agriculture should be associated with state universities on the 
same campus. I believe this is to the advantage of all stu- 
dents concerned for the reason that they grow up in daily 
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contact, thus bringing to each class of students a wider intel- 
ligence than they would otherwise have. It is a matter of 
some importance that the student of agriculture should 
receive his education in an atmosphere that shall enable him 
to have a broad view and a keener sympathy with men edu- 
cated in different lines. It is no less important that the stu- 
dent of liberal arts shall learn to respect the education of his 
brother in agriculture. As a matter of economy I think it is 
a mistake for states to operate parallel lines in engineering. 
I believe that the engineering work should be done in a reg- 
ularly organized college of engineering, and that whatever 
engineering studies students of agriculture pursue should be 
pursued in the college of engineering as a matter of courtesy 
between the colleges. The colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts organized under the Morrill act have the legal 
right to a separate existence and are under some obligation 
to carry their work to a high state of efficiency. Where 
states have seen fit to separate these institutions from their 
state universities they must take the consequence of duplicate 
work and duplicate expense. I do not believe that the engi- 
neering work in the agricultural and mechanical colleges can 
be made preparatory to the work in the state universities. It 
ought to be of equally high grade and would therefore be 
coordinated with that of the state university on the same 
basis that one state university is with anpther. 

On the second point of the coSrdination of these institutions 
**in kinds of general and liberal arts courses, "I have to say 
that I am not in sympathy with any such coordination. I do 
not believe that the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
should make any special effort in the matter of the liberal 
arts. I believe in their separate and distinct organizations as 
I also believe in their federation under the same board of con- 
trol, I believe that students ought to have the freedom of 
going from one course to another and from one college to 
another, but I do not believe that any college should be used 
as a spring-board in order to help one into another. You will 
note that this topic assumes that the co5rdination is all on 
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one side. It is an' offer rather to give recognition for the col- 
leges of agriculture in the state university courses. I should 
offer no apology for agricultural education but should give it 
complete and full recognition as an organized department. 
The jealousies that have been engendered through these sepa- 
rate colleges are not always confessed and perhaps as a matter 
of policy they ought to be repressed, but I offer the sugges- 
tion that our states might well come to the position where a 
single board of regents or trustees should have control and 
management of all educational institutions of a higher class. 
The large expenditures of money that are now being made 
for education and the increasing demands that are made upon 
our institutions, seem to suggest that a wise economy and a 
wise consideration of the needs of the people and the eflficiency 
of the institutions would simplify the organization and 
machinery of education. There ought to be no antagonism 
and the best way to avoid these antagonisms is to have a 
unity of management. We oftentimes hear it said that 
boards of trustees are out of sympathy with this, that, or the 
other type of education. I do not believe these criticisms are 
well founded. At any rate if they are they can be removed 
by the appointment or election of properly qualified men to 
take charge of these interests. If the organizations are such 
that they cannot be united under the same board of manage- 
ment they ought to be federated in such a way as to avoid 
the unnecessary and unwise expenditure of money raised by 
taxation. 



Notes on the Formation of a Union of the State Unhrefshies 



Prksidbnt Jambs A. MacLkan, University of Idaho 

[NoTX. In the opinion of the Association, the suggestions in President 
BfacLean's paper were of great yaloe. They were referred to a special 
committee for consideration and recommendation to adopt at this time such 
of the soggestions as present conditions warrant. The recommendations of 
tiie committee, which were adopted, directly follow each article. 

G. £. FBX.LOWS, Secretary.] 

It is necessary to inquire first whether the conditions for 
the formation of a permanent and efficient union of state uni- 
versities now exist. One condition is absolutely essential — 
that there should be a spirit of union, based upon like-mind- 
edness and a common faith in public education. The state 
university is simply an expression of the idea that every one 
in the State should be able to secure the best possible educa- 
tion, and every state university worker preaches in this faith. 

It has been said that State education is simply the corollary 
of the principle **I<ove thy neighbor as thyself* applied to 
education. In the state university we seek to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for our neighbor's son that will be equal 
to those desired for our own. 

If we are to have a union of state universities, the union 
must be strongly based upon our common faith in state edu- 
cation, in the recognition that our brothers of the association 
are of the same faith as ourselves, and in the belief that our 
colleagues of the association show a larger and more perfect 
faith than even the most zealous workers in other fields. For 
a union that is of the letter is weak and worthless, but a 
union that is of the spirit is strong. 

ORGANIZATION 

I. That the basis of the membership be individual and 
not solely institutional — ^that every state university worker in 
the United States be eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion. [Taken under advisement.] 
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II. That the Association confine itself chiefly to problems 
of administration as distinguished from problems of instruc- 
tion. [No action.] 

III. That the Association approve the following methods 
of cooperation and assistance — annual meetings, an occasional 
extended summer session, correspondence conducted through 
the office of the Secretary, the publication of regular and 
occasional bulletins by the secretary of the Association, and 
other publications included in the report of the Commissioner 
of Education, or issued by institutions in the Association. 

["Conference of presidents" substituted for "extended summer session." 
Approved as far as practicable and allowed by the means of the Association.] 

IV. That the secretary and executive committee of the 
Association be chosen with strict reference to the work to be 
performed and the personal, geographical and institutional 
advantages in the service of the Association. 

[Altered to read " That some President be chosen as secretary of the 
Association to whom clerical assistance shall be 6imished in accordance 
with the means of the Association."] 

V. That the expense of publications of regular bulletins 
be defrayed from the membership fees, and that the occa- 
sional bulletins be published by the institution represented 
by the Secretary, or distributed among the institutions of the 
Association by the Executive Committee. 

[Altered to read " That the expense of publications of regular bulletins 
be defrayed from the membership fees, and that the expense of the occa- 
sional bulletins be defrayed by the universities which may accept them for 
publication at the request of the Executive Committee."] 

VI. That the proceedings of each I^egislature be reported 
to the secretary of the Association by the president of the 
state university and that the secretary prepare a similar report 
on national legislation. That these reports be filed pending 
their disposition by the executive committee. 

[Altered by substituting "U. S. Commissioner of Education be requested 
to" for "Secretary," and adding "and transmit the same to the secretary of 
the association."] 

VII. That the Commissioner of Education be invited to act 
as Vice President of the Association, ex-officio. [Approved.] 
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I. That the Association approve a freer publication and 
circulation of their occasional addreeses on Education and 
Life by the foremost members of the Association — in particu- 
lar those addresses in which they endeavor to give expression 
to the faith that is in them, and the reascms therefor. [Ap- 
proved,] 

II. That the Commissioner of Education be requested to 
devote a section of his Annual Report to the organization of 
the governing boards and the faculties of state universities. 
A useful parallel will be found in the Annual Report on 
Experiment Stations and Agricultural Coll^;es by the United 
States Government. [Approved.] 

III. That the Secr^ary of the Association publish an 
annual bulletin in December of each year containing full 
financial statistics for the state universities— the last state 
appropriations for maintenance, and special purposes, the mill 
rate, the population and assessed valuation of the state, etc. 
This bulletin might include a history of special and notewor- 
thy legislative measures affecting university income. [Ap- 
proved with the substitution of "when directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee" for **in December."] 

IV. That the Executive Committee be requested to draw 
plans for a series of publications and addresses on the subject of 
university buildings and grounds. Pull information concern- 
ing university buildings, their cost, material, floor plans and 
architecture is very desirable and of public advantage. Three 
methods suggest themselves : (1) That special numbers of 
an architect's magazine be secured for university buildings; 
[Approved.] (2) That the Executive Committee publish 
small bulletins containing descriptions of the best chemistry 
building in the United States, the best university library 
building, etc. [Approved.] (3) A brief course of lectures 
at the summer session by a successful university architect 
or builder. [No action.] 

V. That it be recommended that at least once in four 
years the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education 
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contain a full special report dealing with the relations of state 
universities and secondary schools. [Approved.] 

VI. That the executive committee or members of the 
Association prepare and circulate leaflets of bibliography on 
subjects of common concern in cases where literature of public 
advantage cannot be compactly assembled. [Approved.] 

VII. That the management and sale of university lands 
and timber and the investment of the endowment fund of state 
universities be made the subject of a special bulletin by the 
Association. That a brief series of lectures on reforestation 
and the proper farming of the endowment be recommended 
for the summer session. [Approved.] 

VIII. That the facts concerning entrance requirements, 
courses of study, and requirements for degrees in state univer- 
sities be briefly set forth, and that inter-university relations, 
the demission of students and the recognition of degrees 
abroad receive the careful consideration of the executive com- 
mittee. [Approved. ] 



The Cottfae of Study and the Degffees of State UnWefSfties 



D«AN A. R. B. Hei*i*ems, University of Coi^orado 

It was with the deepest regret that President Baker re- 
signed the work of preparing a discussion on the topics as- 
signed under this division of the program; but his illness 
precluded this, and prevented his helping me with the advice 
for which I should have been so grateful. He should not 
be held responsible for any defects in my treatment of the 
subject. Before his illness, however, he had laid the founda- 
tion for a paper by sending out a circular letter containing 
your questions and when he turned the material over to me a 
couple of days ago I found that it consisted practically of 177 
replies to his questionaire. Accordingly, with slight supple- 
menting of this material, I was enabled to place before you 
the results of opinions expressed by 28 state universities, by 
63 of the larger or medium-sized universities and colleges not 
receiving state support, and by 68 of the smaller institutions. 
If my paper is marred by a tendency to statistical treatment, 
may I hope that you will remember the nature of the topics, 
the significance of reliable figures and the natural desire of a 
less experienced worker to come before his recognized seniors 
with a maximum of facts from good sources and a minimum 
of his personal opinions? 

In an earnest effort to reduce the leng^th of this inevitably 
long paper and to make the results as tangible as possible, I 
have taken the liberty of introducing the questions under a 
rather different grouping from the original outline of our 
program ; but I trust that I shall deal with the issues really 
intended and I am sure that I shall not in any way cause 
inconvenience to the other speakers under this section. 

The first general question, then, I understand to be equiva- 
lent to this : Shall the standard College of Liberal Arts have 
courses leading to separate degrees of bachelor rank or to one 
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bachelor's degree onlj% which would naturally be the degree 
Bachelor of Arts? 

At present the practice among the institutions for which 
figures were available is represented by this table : 

Answering Sepaiate degrees No separate dtgrtt* 

State 27 16 11 

Larger (including medium 

sized) 61 39 22 

Smaller 86 55 31 

In weighing these figures one must bear in mind such cases 
as Wisconsin and Michigan, which are included numerically 
with the institutions having separate degrees. Thus at Wis- 
consin the degree Bachelor of Philosophy is really a special 
degree for graduates of a normal school who have taken two 
additional years in the university. At Michigan the degree 

A. B. is given to the great bulk of the literary students ; but 
if a candidate who has specialized in science distinctly prefers 

B. S. the latter degree is conferred upon him. 

The figures of practice, however, are distinctly different 
from the figures of theory, for when we come to the question : 
**Do you favor one bachelor's degree in the College of Liberal 
Arts?" we find the following condition: 

Answering Favoring one degree Opposing Undecided 

State 23 17 5 1 

lyarger 46 27 19 

Smaller 55 28 27 

Naturally, too, the figures as to this question of one degree 
are practically duplicated by the figures on the question 
whether the degree A. B. should be given for all courses in 
the College of Liberal Arts. For this latter, the standing 
was as follows : 

Answering Favoring A. B. lor all 

State 26 18 

Larger 54 31 

Smaller 62 30 

One or two replies carried the caution that they were per- 
sonal rather than official. Accordingly, among the state 
universities opposed to one degree I have included Nebraska; 
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but Chancellor Andrews expressed himself in favor of the 
degree A. B. for all courses in the College of Liberal Arts. 
The action of Michigan was taken after such a long consid- 
eration and aroused such general interest that I quote Presi- 
dent Angeirs reply. * * After long discussions and many years 
waiting we decided to give the degree of A. B. and drop the 
degree of Ph. B. and B. 1,. The general ground was this: 
formerly the A. B. had a historic significance. It meant 
Greek and Latin, and so long as that was the case we did not 
feel that we had the right alone to depart from it. But when 
so many of the leading universities conferred their degrees 
on such a basis that that historic significance was lost, we 
decided to recognize the various branches as of equivalent 
academic value and so to give the degree of A. B. for any 
one of the regular four years* combinations of studies. On 
the whole that seems likely to prevail, I think, though there 
are some in our faculty who are still opposed to it." 

Of the larger universities that are not state institutions, 
Harvard, of course, has no separate degrees, nor has Yale or 
Cornell. Chicago confers the three ordinary degrees as well 
as an K. B. for Uie School of Kducation. Columbia has just 
been discussing the question very warmly and the advance 
sheets of the President's report record the outcome. This 
case should perhaps be noted for it looks like a reaction from 
one degree ; but the explanation really is that Columbia is 
the newest recruit to the ranks of those not absolutely exclud- 
ing from a bachelor's degree the student who lacks Greek 
and Latin. The faculty have withdrawn from the position 
taken rather decidedly in 1902 that knowledge of one ancient 
language should be required from all candidates for the 
bachelor's degree. "The faculty are now prepared, without 
dissent to frame one or more curriculums that shall give the 
students who follow them a general education based on the 
study of the natural sciences, and to offer such students the 
degree of bachelor of science. By decisive vote, the faculty 
declined to recommend that the degree of bachelor of arts be 
conferred upon students who have not studied Latin." 
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As a result of it all we may say that the state universities 
strikingly favor the degree A. B. as the bachelor's degree for 
all courses in the College of lyiberal Arts and that in the other 
larger universities there is a strong movement in the same 
direction. 

The next topics in order are the major and minor system 
and the group system, and on these I need detain you only 
a moment. 

Combination (L e. 
Answering Major and minor Gronp aflbmative answer to 

both questions) 

State 24 13 11 5 

I^arger 61 18 25 11 

Smaller 85 25 30 11 

I am by no means sure that the question was clearly under- 
stood in the same sense by the recipients of the circular and 
our figures may therefore not be as significant as in some of 
the other cases. Furthermore, if I might be allowed to intrude 
on the discussion, I should hazard the guess that the group 
system has not received the consideration it really deserves. 
When the great wave of election deluged our dry land of pre- 
scribed work, it was impetuous, in many cases irresistible, and 
swept us along with it so rushingly that we could hardly get 
our feet to look about us even at a group system. I am not 
sure that the framers of our curricula have examined with final 
thoroughness this plan of letting a man elect to follow a gen- 
eral line with X as the prominent department and then sa3dng 
to him : ** You must take certain courses in X and also cer- 
tain courses in the kindred department Y or the kindred 
department Z, or in both of the kindred departments Y and 
Z.** Furthermore, as a minor difficulty, I fancy even that 
patient if unlovely beast of burden, the college dean, some- 
times shrinks from the adjustment of schedules, always a 
difficult task, and particularly from their adjustment on this 
basis, for to him who will make a schedule the group system 
is as the untempered east wind to the shorn lamb. But I 
cannot help believing that in the near future the question will 
receive very earnest attention and that there will be a move- 
ment in the direction of intelligent group systems. 
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The third topic is really the relation of the college and 
technical schools. Herewith we are brought face to face 
with the university sphinx or something not less deadly, if 
President Butler's view is to be accepted. We must solve 
the problem or be consumed. Pages 18 and following of the 
advance sheets of his report to the Trustees of Columbia, 
dated October 3rd, 1904, contain a brief statement of the 
problem. ** There is the same diversity of opinion in the 
University as exists throughout the country as to whether or 
not the familiar American college can be preserved in the 
reorganization of higher education which is upon us. It is 
perhaps fair to say that a small minority do not think it worth 
preserving. Those who value the college but who think it 
impossible to preserve that institution in its historic form, 
regard it as certain that the college will be compelled to give 
over one-half of its present work to the secondary school and 
the other half to the universities and their professional schools. 
Such a state of affairs would reproduce in the United States 
the educational organization of Germany. Those who value 
the college and believe it possible to preserve it by appropri- 
ate academic legislation, fall into two groups. The one group 
feel that the college would be stronger if it stood alone and 
admitted no admixture of professional studies into its pro- 
gram. The other group take the contrary view and hold that 
unless the college permits its students to choose professional 
courses in law, medicine, and technology as part of their cur- 
riculum, the college itself cannot continue long to exist.*' 

Now most of us do not aspire to a complete Nirvana even 
if it be painless, and evidently the faculty of Columbia are of 
us, for we have the following announcement which I quote in 
part because it seems to state the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion so adequately. 

**The American college in general, and Columbia Col- 
lege in particular, can and should be maintained in its integ- 
rity as a school of liberal learning, essential both to the 
specialization of studies which follows and to the inculcation 
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of those ideals of knowledge and of culture which are the 
choicest and most useful products of our historic civilization. 

**The time element in a college curriculum is important, 
but not so important as the attainment of a certain standard 
of scholarly excellence and intellectual maturity. When that 
standard is reached, and not before that, the student should 
be graduated. 

The college, and the university as a whole, will gain, not 
lose, by adhering to the policy of permitting undergraduate 
students to choose professional courses in law, medicine, tech- 
nology, teaching, or fine arts, as part of a curriculum leading 
to the degree of bachelor of arts. There is earnest dissent 
from this conclusion on the part of a minority." 

In the meantime the state universities, rather characteristi- 
cally, have worked out a practical solution. Here, fortunately, 
I need not bother you with figures for in spite of a few honest 
protests against the counting of technical work towards a col- 
lege degree, there is a very great preponderance of opinion 
among the state universities to the following effect : 

1. The candidate for the bachelor's degree in the college 
may take electives in the professional school equivalent to 
approximately one year's college work. 

2. A student may shorten his combined arts and medical 
course by one year, i,e, he may complete them in seven 
instead of eight years. 

3. He may similarly shorten his combined arts and law 
courses, completing them in six instead of seven years. 

4. He may shorten his combined arts and engineering 
course by at least one year, and generally by considerably 
more if he chooses his electives with this end in view. 

In this connection we may recall that in many of the larger 
universities the specializing student in his senior year will 
often find scheduled such subjects as in many of the state uni- 
versities are given ordinarily in the technical schools. One 
need only think of some of the special departments under 
biology for example, or physics. So that in the larger non- 
state institutions under discussion the outcome is much the 
same as in the state universities. 
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In this general connection I ought not to fail to report that 
although the question was not asked in the circular, sixty of 
the smaller colleges recorded their firm belief that the pre- 
scribed academic courses ought to be four years. It is easy 
for us to S3rmpathize with their point of view» for apart entirely 
from their theoretical devotion to an ideal quadrennium they 
do so suffer practically from the attractiveness of such com- 
binations as we have been discussing, combinations which 
they themselves cannot offer. 

Turning now to the second division of P with its inquiry as 
to what degree shall be g^ven to a g^raduate of bachelor's grade 
from engineering schools, we found the following results : 

B.S. defined 
Answering #. g. B. S. in M . £. B. S. IVpe B. M. £. 

B. S. (C. E.) 

State 26 18 5 3 

I^arger 21 15 4 2 

Smaller 21 4 9 11 

The addition of courses in chemical engineering, mining 
engineering etc. does not make the question any easier, but I 
would call attention to the neatness and simplicity of the sys- 
tem that merely includes in brackets after the degree B. S. 
two descriptive letters or if necessary a syllable and a letter 
e.g, B. S. (C. E.). B. S. (Chem. E.)i B. S. (Agr.) From 
the circular, however, I could not infer how commonly it was 
employed. 

The last topic, graduate work in the university, evoked 
some suggestive replies. A very few respondents thought 
that the state university ought not to undertake graduate 
work, assigning such reasons as these. 

1. Too costly. 

2. Would discourage private benefactions. 

3. Would needlessly duplicate work already done. 

4. Would lead to neglect the undergraduate work. 

5. Would offer too much political temptation, etc. 

But on the whole the replies were preponderantly in favor 
of the development of graduate work in the state universities 
as rapidly as possible, not only for its own sake but for its 
influence on the undergraduate teaching. One experienced 
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president pointed out that the departments which manage to 
keep going the most graduate work do also the best under- 
graduate work. Of no small interest was the fact that not a 
few of the smaller institutions felt that the state universities 
should aim at making the graduate work their primary con- 
sideration. President Eliot suggests : **This seems to me a 
question of most acceptable expenditure ; a graduate school is 
for a few at a heavy cost.*' President Plantz of I^awrence 
goes to the center of the question with his doubts whether the 
state has a right to tax the people in order to educate men in 
specialties. ** It would seem,*' he says, ** that men who have 
been given a college course could pay their own bills for 
advanced work." In other words, ought the people bear the 
expense of research instead of leaving it to generous philan- 
thropists? To these questions the man who knows the Amer- 
ican people must believe that time is bringing only one answer. 
As a teacher I may be allowed to say that to most of us the 
graduate work we can manage to do is a sort of intellectual 
and educational hill-climbing from which we return with 
broader mental horizons, feeling more fit and vigorous for our 
other teaching. 

May I give a brief r6sum6? 

1. The trend in the state universities is very strongly 
towards the A. B. degree for all college courses. 

2. The group system seems to deserve serious and favor- 
able consideration in the near future. 

3. The student who wishes to combine college and tech- 
nical courses can save, and should be allowed to save, one 
year if the combination is with law or medicine, and probably 
more if it is with engineering. 

4. In schools of engineering the majority give the degree 
B. S. defined, e. g. B. S. in M. E. Personally I favor the 
type B. S. (M. E.) 

5. The state universities should develop graduate work 
as rapidly as their resources will permit. The people will 
submit to taxation for research, particularly if it is treated as 
part of a helpful state institution. 



DISCUSSIONS 



Chanckllor Strong of Kansas. — I was to discuss or 
talk about the coordination of state universities and state 
normal schools ; and as I was to make it an informal discus- 
sion, I have no written report. In talking on this subject I 
suppose I will have reference mainly to conditions as I find 
them in my own state. I suppose that the papers that have 
been read have unconsciously taken that trend also. 

I don't see that any very large coordination of state uni- 
versities and normal schools is possible at the present time, 
except through such arrangement of the course of study in 
the normal schools as may best fit students who g^raduate 
from those institutions to enter the state universities, if they 
desire to do so. The facts of the case, it seems to me, are 
against a very close coordination. As I understood the paper 
of President Thompson, he advocated the placing of normal 
schools upon this basis; that when their requirements for 
entrance were graduation from a high school, then some very 
strict coordination might be possible. If we should insist 
upon the normal school making its requirements for entrance 
the graduation from a four year high school course, then at 
once we have placed them in a position to add more and more 
of the subjects which we have in our state universities ; that 
is to say, we have placed them in a position to erect within 
themselves a college of liberal arts ; and that is the tendency 
on the part of more than one normal school at the present 
time. For myself, I believe that we do not desire (and I 
understood President Thompson to say so also) normal schools 
to make of themselves anything like a college of liberal arts, 
and we do not desire that they add too many subjects to their 
curriculum that duplicate the subjects now given in the col- 
lege of the ordinary state university. Therefore it seems to 
me that the only feasible coordination at the present time is 
that the normal schools as at present adjusted shall have their 
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course of study arranged in such a fashion that their gradu- 
ates may enter the state university with a reasonable amount 
of advance credit. The real gist of the matter is going to be, 
as it seems to me, right on this point of advance credit that 
shall be given to the graduates of the state normal school. 

In the first place, it seems to me clear that this must be 
avoided to begin with ; that is, the advance credit given to 
graduates of a normal school by the state university must not 
be great enough to make the normal school a short cut from 
the eighth grade into the university. That is to say, we 
would much rather, on the whole, that the students that come 
to the university should get their preparation in the regular 
way through a four year course in the high school ,* therefore 
the advance credit ought not to be great enough to make the 
normal school a short cut by which the students get into the 
state university. 

But, on the other hand, it seems to me that the state uni- 
versity is bound to give liberal credit to the graduates of the 
four year course of a state normal school. I am talking now 
about a four year course which includes within it enough of 
the mathematics and the language, etc., that the state univer- 
sity requires for entrance to its freshman year. Now if the 
state normal school is refused any advance credit at all, the 
result is going to be, as far as I can see, the erection within 
the normal school of a college of liberal arts. 

Then this must be taken into consideration also, — and this 
is the experience of the University of Kansas for a long series 
of years. Nineteen out of twenty of the students who come 
to the University of Kansas from the State Normal School 
of Kansas, having graduated from their four year course 
(although they are now given advance standing of sophomore 
plus 2, as we call it, that is to say, of the freshman year and 
two terms or one-third of the work of sophomore year) are of 
the very best students that ever enter the University of Kan- 
sas. In other words, you cannot always set up a standard of 
formal education and make it apply to all tl^e students that 
want to enter a university. A standard of formal education 
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is all right for the main body of students that enter the uni- 
versity, because they are the young people that come from the 
different cities and towns that go through the four years of 
the high school ; but that does not include all of the univer- 
sity population. There is a certain number — a comparatively 
large number of persons — who are of considerable maturity 
before it dawns upon them that a higher education is neces- 
sary for their welfare. They are students who are not only 
mature, but have had experience in life. They go to a normal 
school, they graduate from the four year course, and when 
they come to the University of Kansas, although they lack 
this formal training and could not, if we applied the rules 
strictly to the letter and gave credit for credit, be entered into 
the University with the advance credit of sophomore plus 2, 
nevertheless they are better able to do the work of the sopho- 
more and junior and senior years of the University than many 
a boy or girl who comes from the city of Topeka or Lawrence 
with a formal training of four years. And for that reason it 
seems to me that liberal credit must be given for the work 
that is done in a state normal school, provided it is of the 
quality that I have been trying to indicate. 

Now, to give an illustration further of why it is that such 
students are deserving of this advance credit, the State Normal 
School at Emporia, for instance, is a large institution of 1500 
to 1700 students. Of that number about 75 or 80 every year 
take the four year course, which includes the subjects which 
have been settled upon by long experience as best adapted to 
give the best training for university work. That normal school 
has large and beautiful grounds ; the buildings that are used 
are of themselves large and beautiful ; the library is one of the 
finest buildings in the state ; and what I am trying to show is 
that the equipment and the apparatus and all that they have 
to do with in a normal school of that sort is far and away 
better than the equipment and all that they have to do with 
in the ordinary college of the state, whose students may be 
entered into the University of Kansas, as has been shown by 
President Thompson, with large advance credit ; and the 
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Students at the normal school may live in as good a college 
atmosphere and have as good surroundings, which lead to 
some sort of liberal education, outside of the classroom, as 
other students who come to the university and are given this 
advanced credit. 

I should hate to see the same board of control over the state 
university and the normal school or the state university and 
the ag^cultural college. If we have it for two we have got 
to have it for three. And also I should very much dislike to 
see a movement among the state normal schools to erect with- 
in themselves colleges of liberal arts, and it seems to me that 
the feasible method in order to produce the very best results 
is a reasonable and liberal method of advance credit by way 
of coordination of the state normal schools and state universi- 
ties. 

President Jesse of Missouri was not present, and his topic 
was passed. 

On the topic ** The Development of lyiberal Arts Colleges 
in Normals," President Babcock of Arizona spoke as fol- 
lows. — 

I cannot present the conditions of the problem in my own 
territory, as President Strong has suggested would probably 
be the case, but I make my plea as a member of this craft of 
college presidents on the basis of seven years' experience in 
California as chairman of the committee on credentials and as 
a member of the schools committee for examination, and four 
years in Minnesota as a member of the faculty there ; and I 
shall draw my illustrations largely from experience in these 
two states. 

It seems to me very clear, as a first general proposition, 
that I shall assume that the normal school comes as near 
being a fifth wheel as anything we have in our machinery. 
We have kindergartens and grammar schools and high schools 
and universities and technical schools and professional schools 
under public control, and they are all logical and the operation 
of the principles upon which they are founded has been going 
on by a logical process ; but when we strike a normal school 
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we Strike an entirely different condition. The normal schools, 
most of them, have not escaped what might be called pioneer 
conditions ; they are still bound, more or less, to take every- 
body that comes, and within a limit turn them out proficient 
teachers. 

The second thing that I am going to assume is that the 
normal school which takes students from the grammar school 
by fifteen hundreds, as they do at Emporia, and tries within a 
limited period to turn them all out proficient teachers, is pass- 
ing away, and that with the development of good high schools 
and good secondary schools of all sorts the necessity which 
has been laid upon the normal schools in the past to produce 
good teachers from all who come from all parts of the state 
under all conditions is less and less imperative, and that there- 
fore it may be assumed that the normal school which is taking 
students in that way is bound in the nature of the case sooner 
or later to change to a much higher level. 

The third thing that I want to assume is this : that there is 
a general concensus of opinion — a general sentiment — among 
the university people and the normal school teachers and grad- 
uates that the primary need of the normal school to-day is to 
get young men and women who at the very beginning have 
some sense, some maturity, and then give them a real grasp 
upon the great fundamentals of a good education, not a gram- 
mar school education. 

The experience in California illustrates exactly the line of 
my thought. In the first place, California has five normal 
schools that are real normal schools. Four of them, operating 
through a general meeting of the boards of the different nor- 
mal schools, agreed within two years to come squarely and 
frankly to a high school graduation basis of admission to the 
normal schools. I don't believe that the system in California 
is so radically different that that may be taken as a single 
advance step; other institutions and other states are doing 
the same thing. I^t us grant, then, that the tendency is 
going to be more and more, with the multiplication of high 
schools and secondary schools and the raising of the standard 
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of the university and other schools, to come to the insistence 
upon a high school diploma as a basis of admission to a normal 
school. The difference between the basis of admission to the 
normal school and the university is that the university will 
take only recommended graduates, and normal schools will 
take anybody who presents a certificate from high schools. 

The next logical step is still further to increase the founda- 
tion work in the normal schools, for an entirely different rea- 
son. The tendency, as I think Chancellor Strong has found, 
is for normal graduates to come to the university for still 
further work ; and it is an entirely proper one. If the normal 
schools are going to train their students for grade work 
frankly, honestly, without any pretensions or conceit, those 
who desire to go on for high school work must go to the uni- 
versity, to the colleges or teachers' colleges, which provide 
that sort of training. 

Turning the question over, the problem of the state universi- 
ties is to provide a basis for their third and fourth year work. 
The pressure upon those universities in the matter of instruc- 
tors, of laboratories, of teachers of elementary subjects, is very 
great and I can speak with very great feeling on that, because 
I saw in my stay in California the classes run up to two and 
three and four hundred in freshman chemistry, and the num- 
ber of admissions to the University of California was some- 
thing like 650. The problem of educating those students for 
their foundation work is a very serious one, and I take it that 
this question of the liberal arts colleges may be stated in this 
way : Isn't it fair for the state to utilize the magnificent 
plants at Kmporia, Winona and some other places in this 
country for something more than the perfunctory motions 
that the normal schools have been making? And isn't it 
fair to request the normal schools to go a little step further 
and add, not a liberal arts course, but add one or two 
years of recognized solid work on the basis of high school 
graduation, and so relieve the pressure of the state uni- 
versity? It is not a duplication of the plant. If you add 
five hundred students you have to add a certain number of 
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instructors in mathematics and Latin and chemistry. If you 
add five hundred students you must multiply your laboratory 
facilities ; so that the multiplication of instructors and facili- 
ties is rather a negligible consideration. 

Two years ago the University of California started out on 
this notion, deliberately assumed, and there were two confer- 
ences held with the representatives of all the normal schools 
of the state, the University being represented by the presi- 
dent and by the schools committee, of which I happened to 
be a member, and by the professor of pedagogy and one or 
two others who were called in. The general result was that 
the normal schools desired, so far as their professional courses 
would permit, to accommodate their courses to the state uni- 
versity courses. Shortly after that another conference was 
held in which the problem of giving definite parallel courses 
in the normal schools was taken up. That, too, met with a 
favorable response; and when the school at lyos Angeles 
started out to find a president they stated that they definitely 
followed out that principle and would establish in the city of 
I^os Angeles two years of liberal arts work and no more, and 
make that such as would be recognized by the university, and 
make that in large measure the basis of their training of 
graded school teachers — they had no ambition to educate 
high school teachers. So this problem is not by any means a 
visionary matter. 

Therefore, speaking of the relation of the state university 
to the development of these liberal arts colleges, it seems to 
me it might be frankly one of cooperation in the develop- 
ment in the normal school of the higher standard of work. It 
might go further and say that it will do the same thing with 
the smaller colleges, for, gentlemen, I think you all feel that 
the problem of the coordination of the small colleges to the 
work of the state universities is one of very pressing impor- 
tance. How shall we get them on the basis of high school 
graduation, get them also on the basis of work similar to that 
of the state university, and especially in the first two years — 
a thing that President Harper ba^ frequently spoken on. If 
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we can codrdinate the work of the state university for the 
first two years with the work of the smaller colleges and the 
normal schools, I believe the latter will welcome it and will 
come to say : ** We are quite willing from our point of view 
to add two years of mathematics and English and Latin and 
science, with teachers that are approved by you.*' If this 
should be done it seems to me the university would greatly 
profit where the pressure is so great in the first years of the 
course. 

Then the normal schools might go on and give that im- 
mensely important education to their teachers — the practical 
side, for the universities are not doing it for the teachers of 
the grades. The normal schools could take a year and a half 
or two years and do vastly better than any one of them is 
doing now for the teachers that sort of thing, — discussing 
from a scientific, pedagogical point of view the problems of 
the grade schools and their administration. The universities, 
on the other hand, might very well say to their teachers : * *Go 
down to the normal schools and spend a year in that training 
and then come back to us." 

So in both of those ways it seems to me we need not fear 
the extinction of the normal schools, for they are immensely 
valuable and necessary. But we need not fear, on the other 
hand, that the normal schools will fail if we meet them 
squarely. The university would benefit and the whole state 
would be getting very much more nearly its money's worth 
than it is now. 

Chancbi«i«or Andrews of Nebraska, discussed the ''Ac- 
knowledgment of normal degrees for the graduate college," 
as follows. — 

I do not know of any normal school whose degree the peo- 
ple with whom I am associated would not wish to acknowl- 
edge as without more ado admitting to the graduate school in 
the university where I now labor. The rule that my friends 
and colleagues would wish to lay down would be that persons 
coming from normal schools should be given credit year for 
year, or if possible, hour for hour. We have never experi- 
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enced any difficulty, whether people wished to enter the grad- 
uate school or any lower grade, in applying that rule. Give 
a normal school graduate credit for all the hours he has put 
in, — of course not merely for the hours he has studied in the 
normal school, but the hours he has studied in a good high 
school or academy before. We have always found that those 
students, just as Chancellor Strong suggested, although they 
might have this and that infelicity in their training, would on 
the average do as well as any other applicants, and in future 
years I quite agree with him that as a rule they do better ; 
that their infelicities of preparation are more than made up by 
their zeal and by their maturity. 

I have very distinctly in mind one young man who came to 
enter Brown University. I have forgotten whether it was at 
the beginning of the freshman year ; possibly at the beginning 
of the sophomore year. He was mature, and I think about 
twenty-three. A professor in one of the departments wished 
to throw him out, that is, to condition him on all the work 
that the young man was due to pass on that related to this 
professor's department, and he would have done so, which 
would have resulted in the young man leaving college. I 
happened to have a few minutes talk with the young man and 
I looked him over and made up my mind that there was good 
stuff in him; so I went to that professor and said: * 'Admit 
that young man on probation, and after a certain time call 
him up on the work that he is doing in college and see how 
he is getting on, and if he proves to be a promising student, 
then forgive him his condition; otherwise insist upon it and 
throw him back and, if necessary, throw him out." 

Brown University in its junior year gives a very valuable 
scholarship worth about four hundred dollars, and at the 
beginning of the senior year there is a similar scholarship 
worth one or two hundred dollars more. I was on the schol- 
arship committee and two of my colleagues with me, and when 
the names were submitted at the beginning of the junior year 
I said to my colleagues: **I haven't any time to consider 
these various candidates; I wish you would look up their 
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Standing and examine them personally if you wish/' etc. I 
met the two gentlemen who were on the committee with me 
separately, and I found that at the head of each one's list 
stood the name of this young man; that is, they had ascer- 
tained that on the whole he had done better than any man in 
his class of one hundred or one hundred and twenty-five ; and 
he was appointed for that year. The same thing occurred at 
the beginning of the next year ; in his junior studies he had 
done better than any other young man. His previous prep- 
aration had been mostly regular, but a great deal of his school- 
ing had been in a normal school, and not a very good one, or 
in one or two normal schools. 

I think that in the settlement of these questions we have to 
depend upon the personality — what sort of a man or woman 
you have to deal with. If you have good material you can 
give large credit, otherwise you can give credit, possibly, on 
probation and if they don't do well, throw them out. 

I shouldn't wish, therefore, to have the university where I 
am adopt any other rule than that which now prevails ; that 
as a rule we admit people coming from the normal school, 
whether graduates or not, giving them credit hour for hour, 
and set them at work ; and then of course if they can save 
their souls let them do it, and if they can't pass their examina- 
tions they are thrown out. 

It seems to me that we sometimes make a mistake in sup- 
posing too much to turn on the admission of people. The 
admission is the little goal, and the big goal is the graduation. 

I should wish that the conditions for conferring the degrees 
whether the Master's or Bachelor's or the Doctor's degree, 
should be made very severe, but I don't think so very much 
turns on the admission. 

That is all I have to say with the exception of one thing. 
I listened with very great interest to Mr. Babcock's remarks, 
and I agreed with him in all points except possibly one, and 
he almost unsaid what he said that I wish to criticise. But I 
must say frankly that I don't agree with him in the estimate 
which he seemed at first to pass upon the average normal 
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schools and their graduates. I do not think that they pro- 
duce mere conceit ; I must stand up for the normal schools, 
generally speaking. Of course many of them encounter 
great difficulties, and there is no doubt that many of their 
instructors and many of their graduates have a sufficient 
amount of conceit, but on the whole I have known and know 
many of them rather intimately, and I don't know that their 
conceit is any greater than ours, and I dare say when they 
get together like us they accuse us of being the most conceited 
people in the world. They think that we think we know 
all and how to teach all. We must confess that we have any 
amount of dreadfully poor teaching in our universities, and a 
great deal of it is performed by men who are pretty well 
informed upon their subjects. We need the help of the nor- 
mal schools, and I believe it is a good thing for their gradu- 
ates to come into our graduate schools and impart their spirit 
— a spirit of rational grasp upon things, plus an ability to 
impart the information each one has. 

The best teaching that I have ever seen was done by a 
normal school man. I refer to Griffin of the Chicago Normal 
School. One who thought he understood the principles of 
arithmetic might well stand by and listen, and after he had 
heard the explanations of this admirable teacher ask himself 
whether he did grasp the principles as well as he should. 
** Why do you invert the divisor in the division of fractions 
and then proceed with the multiplication of fractions?** And 
all his pupils were forced to give an account of that transaction 
and justify every step they took as they took it. It was the 
best teaching of arithmetic and primary mathematics that I 
have ever seen, — a great deal better than I ever saw in any 
college, and I have seen a great deal. 

So I think we ought to have thorough sympathy with the 
normal schools and help them in every way. As to the details 
of such juncture as may be desirable, I think states differ. I 
should hate to have any more perfect union in this association 
and other associations ever become coercive, because I am 
profoundly convinced that the primary office and service of 
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an institution of learning is local. If you stand in the midst 
of a state, it is that state that you are to work for, it is the 
public good of that state that you ought to have incessantly 
in mind ; and therefore the great problem is not the same for 
any two universities represented here to-day. I want the 
institution where I am to do good for the state that founded 
it and that supports it, and in doing that it might be led to do 
not a few things that might not be just what could with pro- 
priety be paralleled in another state. The states differ and 
they always will differ. I should dread to see the states ex. 
actly alike. Education itself ought to be democratic — indi- 
vidualistic. I should hate to have all the instructors in a 
college or university teach in the same way, and as a matter 
of fact they do not. 

I want to say one additional word in praise of President 
Macl^ean's idea that he advanced of a bureau for the dissem- 
mination of information. It seems to me if we couldn't do 
an3^hing more we might have such a bureau, that we might 
have each other's information on fiscal matters — how much 
we are getting from the legislature — ^what we expend it for — 
what we get from other sources and how we expend it. I 
know all you gentlemen would agree that if we could have 
that information it would save us a vast amount of labor. I 
think there isn't a week that I don't devote much labor to 
statistics of that sort for some one of you, and I am always 
very glad to do it. I would myself pay ten dollars a year as 
a subscriber for that information; it would save me much 
more than that amount of work. 

Chairman Mbrrifibi<d. — ^Have you any suggestions as to 
the organization of this bureau? Could the Secretary, if he 
were given a nominal salary for clerical help, perform the 
function which you have in view? I should like to ask Pres- 
ident Macl^ean what his view is as to the organization of such 
a bureau. 

President MacI^ean. — It was my view that that annual 
bulletin be a regular bulletin prepared in the Secretary's office, 
and the Executive Committee might assist in preparing the 
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the other first. 
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His suggestion in regard to the arrangement of credits is 
one that we have followed from the beginning, and it has 
proven entirely satisfactory; that is, the normal schools are 
g^ven credit for their work subject by subject, hour for hour. 
If that credit falls within the limits of the preparatory course 
it is preparatory credit ; if it falls within the limit of the col- 
lege course it is a collegiate credit, and it seems likely to cre- 
ate no trouble. 

Perhaps I ought to add this : We have no class sjrstem ; our 
work is based entirely upon the credit system. We have no 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors or seniors. We have no classes 
to annoy us or trouble us in any way, and there are no class 
scraps and contentions and social frivolities. We are based 
on the business proposition of credit for work when finished, 
and this has proven so far entirely satisfactory. 

Now as to the other point. I think there are arguments 
both in favor of this consolidation of control and against it. 
I may say that I have been working under this proposition 
for nine years, but in that nine years there never has a single 
unpleasant thing developed in the board of control in any of 
our meetings. We have four state institutions : the normal 
school, school of mines, the agricultural college and the uni- 
versity. There is a state board of education which has the 
control of all four institutions. Between this board and the 
school of mines there is a board of trustees that has some 
slight power — not a great deal; the final appeal is to the 
state board of education. Between this board and the agricul- 
tural college there is a board of control, but it only has a 
small degree of power. The same is true of the normal 
school; but the university is directly under this board of 
education. The advantages are these : The matter of appro- 
priations can be considered by this board, — and by the way, 
our statute provides that each one of these institutions may 
be related to the state university in whatsoever way the state 
board of education may deem fit ; so here is the provision for 
unification. In the matter of appropriations I submit my 
estimates to this board of education, and I accept whatever 
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they approve. The others have not always done this, but 
there is a growing sentiment that all state institutions must 
submit their estimates for the legislative two years ; and by 
the way, we are entirely dependent upon this legislature for 
maintenance. In the matter of parallelism in curriculums 
this board has absolute control, and while we have some 
duplication in our state institutions there is not a very great 
amount. We have a mechanical department in the state uni- 
versity and also in the agricultural college. 

President Dropper moved that the matter of giving out 
reports to the press be left to the secretary. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

President Craig. — I have mentioned two of the strong 
advantages in the matter of appropriation and proper adjust- 
ment without friction and in the matter of the curriculum. I 
notice where this is not the case there is a tendency in each 
institution to develop a curriculum according to its environ- 
ment. The normal school perhaps becomes a college of lib- 
eral arts and the agricultural college the same thing. 

There is but one point where T have felt sometimes that I 
was a little at a disadvantage. It is necessary to present every 
policy to be followed before this board of control, and that 
gives every other institution the opportunity to know what 
you are doing. Perhaps if we take the general view that the 
institutions are all banded together for the good of the state 
there is no objection to this, but if you desire to push some 
particular policy in regard to development of which you do 
not consider it necessary to inform the entire public, then 
here is a disadvantage. 

Q. Will you explain, please, why a public institution 
should ever have a private policy ? 

President Craig. — I am thinking of the matter of adver- 
tising the institution in the way of putting its curriculum and 
its advantages before the state. You may have some original 
views that you do not care to put in the hands of all the other 
institutions. 

Q. Isn't that purely a problem of internal management ? 
That wouldn't affect the policy of the institution, would it? 
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President Craig. — I think it might. 

Q. Do you feel that that decreases your initiative ? 

President Craig. — It does when I find that other insti- 
tutions are taking up the very plans that I have presented as 
proper plans for the university. I may be at fault in regard 
to that being a disadvantage, but I have at times had a little 
of that feeling, and it is the only disadvantage. 

The president asked me to speak of the organization of the 
board of control. There are three state officers who are mem- 
bers ex officio \ the governor, the attorney general and the 
state superintendent of public instruction. Then there are 
eight members appointed by the governor. These eight 
appointed members each hold office for four years, and come 
in in twos and go out in twos. Frequently in the case of ex 
officio members they are almost honorary members ; this is not 
the case with our state officers. In the nine years that I have 
been in the state I believe there has been but one meeting 
when the governor did not preside at the meeting of the board 
of regents. This board meets at the capitol for its regular 
meetings, but occasional meetings are called at other places. 
The regular meetings are the first Mondays in June and 
December. 

Q. Are there limitations politically upon these appoint- 
ments ? May they all be of one party ? 

President Craig. — They may be, but I do not know 
what the policy is. It may be a strange statement for me to 
make, but I have not inquired into that. 

Q. Is it true or not that this method of control was the one 
with which the state institutions began — the original method? 

President Craig. — Yes, sir. I have been told that in this 
arrangement of the state institutions and the organization of 
the university the statutes of Wyoming, of Idaho and of 
Washington were largely consulted. There was a strong 
effort made to consolidate the institutions in one, but that was 
not successful. 

A Member. — I wish to point out this, which is a matter 
of extreme importance, it seems to me. There is a very large 
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difference between beginning your educational system with a 
board of general control that has control from the time of 
inception and undertaking to change your method of control 
after the educational institutions have been in existence for 
thirty or forty years. 

President Dropper. — I fancy that we in South Dakota 
are very exceptional, from the nature of the discussion here. 
We have a board of control of five members who have charge 
of seven state institutions: university, agricultural college, 
school of mines and four normal schools. It strikes me that 
you have certain difficulties in every state if you have sepa- 
rate boards of trustees for each institution. The scrapping 
comes in the legislature between these different boards of trus- 
tees. I think President Maclean of Iowa has some informa- 
tion on that point. 

President MacI^ean. — Since I have been in this state it 
has been the policy of the heads of the three state educational 
institutions to have cooperation and we have secured coopera- 
tion, with the result that we have had larger appropriations 
than we have ever before had in this state. 

President Dropper. — Incur state they established the 
board of control about seven or eight years ago for this very 
purpose — to avoid this antagonism between different institu- 
tions. The result has been that the Board of Regents are 
extremely timid ; they don't dare to espouse any institution, 
even when they know that it should have more than another. 

President Bryan. — We have in Indiana a system which 
may be helpful in other states. The governor appoints a com- 
mittee of three known as the finance committee, that visits all 
the institutions of the state ; and for the last three legislatures 
the recommendations of that committee have been adopted 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives. I am not 
sure that that is an organization that will last or that will be 
successful year after year, but for the last three legislatures 
it has been very successful and has saved the educational 
institutions of the state a great deal of trouble in the way of 
presenting their cases. 
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President MacLean then extended an invitation to the 
members of the Association to make an excursion to the State 
University at Iowa Citj-, stating that transportation and enter- 
tainment would be provided. 

The Association thereupon adjourned to meet at 2.30 p. m. 



The afternoon session was called to order at 2.30 p. m., 
President George E. MacLean in the chair. 

President MacLean. — I have invited the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Hon. John F. Riggs, on behalf 
of the state and in the absence of the Governor president of 
the board of regents, to welcome youon behalf of the univer- 
sity, the crown of the public school system. 

Mr. Riggs. — I esteem it an honor and a privilege to meet 
this body of educational leaders and to be permitted in the 
absence of the Governor to extend a word of greeting. 

It is made my duty to stand for a moment as the represent- 
ative of the educational interests of this great commonwealth, 
and as such, I bear you hearty welcome to the capital city of 
our state. Scarcely a week passes that does not witness the 
assembling here of some convention attended by one hundred 
or more delegates. Viewed from the standpoint of numbers, 
your meeting pales into insignificance, but when it is remem- 
bered that each delegate to this convention has as constituents 
the people of a great state, that he is weighed down with the 
needs of the people that he serves, that the policies for which 
he stands are far reaching, your convention becomes at once 
of exceedingly great importance. 

I like to think of the university as standing at one end of 
our educational system, while the kindergarten stands at the 
other end, and I want to see the path so clear and the ascent 
so regular that the little child who enters the one may reach 
the other. I do not mean, of course, that every child who 
enters the public school should be a university graduate, but 
that the open path is set before him. 

It is, I take it, the mission of the university to train the 
exceptional men and women — those who have shown particu- 
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lar aptitude in the elementary school. If I am correct in this 
opinion, it is a matter of the greatest importance to the state 
that the professors who go in and out before these young 
people should be the correct example, for they are leaders of 
leaders. To my thought the greatness lies not only in that 
they should be learned, but that they should have the very 
highest qualities of leaders, so that they may give high moral 
tone, send out men and women strong in qualities of heart, as 
well as head. 

The impression has gone abroad that the state university is 
a godless institution, but I recall that it was a president in 
this convention who said that the university which he repre- 
sented has sent more missionaries to foreign lands than any 
other, with two exceptions. 

Before I take my seat I want to express our best wishes for 
the success of this annual meeting and the pleasure it gives 
us to have you in our midst. I cordially invite you to visit 
the state house whenever your duties will permit. 

President MacLean. — I^t us clear up the record — hear 
the minutes of the last meeting. 

President Feli^ows. — Gentlemen : Since the last meeting 
held in St. Louis, I have had furnished me by one of the for- 
mer secretaries, all the minutes known to him since the begin- 
ning, and have collected them in one book, so we have now 
all the minutes known to exist since 1897 ; but there b si gap 
I should like to have filled if possible. If this gap is filled we 
shall have a complete record of the association. At this time 
the minutes of the five meetings held, except 1901 in Detroit, 
have been received by the secretary. 

President Thompson. — I was at Detroit. We did not have 
any minutes. I was secretary at that time, and the meeting 
was a very informal one, in which briefly the matter of the 
proposed national university was discussed, and I believe, if I 
were required to do so, I could make a list of persons present. 

President Swain. — The reason that there were no min- 
utes made at that time was, the association had not taken form 
or shape and nothing special was done. 
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The minutes were read and approved. 

President MacIvEAn. — A bill was presented by a member 
of the executive committee who made a journey to Washing- 
ton in connection with the important matter of the mining 
bill. The president of the association called this committee 
in connection with the committee of the American Association 
of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. This bill 
was presented to the committee at St. Louis and was not 
allowed, but referred without prejudice. Is it your pleasure 
to pay expenses of the executive committee or not, when 
making journeys on matters of importance? The facts are 
before you. 

Voted, that pa5rment of the bill be authorized. 

Roll call. 

President MacLean. — This roll call brings to mind that 
we have a number of newly made presidents among us, and I 
suggest in the interest of sociability and good fellowship, that 
we have a committee appointed to prepare for the initiation of 
these presidents at the end of the evening. 

Moved, that there be. a committee on the initiation of the 
new presidents. Passed unanimously. 

Question as to who would be a new president. Answer. 
A new president would be any one inaugurated within a year. 
I will appoint as such a committee President Swain of Swarth- 
more, President Merrifield of North Dakota, President Mac- 
Lean of Idaho. 

Chairman. — It will be necessary to have action on invita- 
tion to the University of Iowa at your early convenience. 

President Swain. — I move to accept the invitation of 
President MacLean to go to Iowa City at 7 o'clock, Wednes- 
day morning. Carried. 

Report of auditing committee. President Prather, read and 
adopted. 

Report of committee on collection of statistics read and 
adopted. 

The report of committee on the paper of President MacLean 
of Idaho was presented. 
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Moved : That the paper and points presented in it be 
referred to our executive committee with instructions to con- 
sider the suggestions there made, and report later. Carried. 

Discussion of program. 

Course of study and degrees of state universities. 

In the absence of President Baker, on account of illness, 
the paper was read by Professor Hellems. 

President White. — I am very much interested in the 
paper which has been presented. Of course I believe we all 
go along the same road. The university is the only institu- 
tion next to the law, as we express it in Georgia. It embraces 
country, state, normal, and all other departments supported 
by the state except public schools. There is a school of 
music, a school of law. For that reason we have had excel- 
lent opportunities to see how far we could coordinate the col- 
lege of liberal arts with professional schools. The conclusion, 
by no means final, we have reached is to the effect that it 
would be well to aim in the four years before the bachelor's 
degree is given to assume some part of the professional work 
so the academic factdties could have some control of the char- 
acter of the instruction given. 

On the subject of endowment for research and graduate work 
— our surprise is that our people are more ready to give of 
their means for the support of our graduate school and the 
development of our department of research, than for any other 
department of work. We have developed in Georgia a great 
fruit industry — it is a peach raising state. With the advent 
of bugs, we had to send to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for an entomologist. By accident, we developed 
at home in our department of biology, a very good department 
of entomology, and we were able to furnish to the state an 
inspector of entomology, and that fact alone was of more 
weight before the legislature, and to serve a special purpose 
they made appropriations to develop one or two men for that 
purpose. Six entomologists would flood the state. The fact 
that they see you are doing something related closely to their 
owQ industries, will lead them to help departments of research. 
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The university must equip itself with men who are competent 
to elicit the support and confidence of the people, and when 
it gets them, must be prepared to pay them so as to keep them. 

Letters of regret from President Buckman of Vermont, 
Stubbs of Nevada, Alderman of Virginia, Venable of North 
Carolina, Jesse of Missouri, Wheeler of California, and 
Hartzog of Arkansas were read. 

President Prather. — I feel that the association has 
been benefited by the figures presented. President Baker 
should be congratulated upon having such a dean. I was 
quite interested in what was said. I was interested too, by 
some of the statements made by President White, and I am 
glad to know that so old a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia as he is, begins to realize that the university must re- 
spond to the opinions and needs of the people. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia has been the dominant influence in all southern 
education, and that influence has been along lines that rear 
great men and true men, noble men in early days, and they 
have followed the same lines, and I have thought they did not 
realize the needs of the south, and it is gratifying to hear 
some one speak so practically of the problems and duties 
of the university to the people. 

We believe in one degree, A. B. It is very difficult for us 
to get away from our preconceived notions. But if the A. B. 
degree is to be given as the one academic degree of the uni- 
versity, why should not that degree embrace other things ? 
Take the professional school, but first take the view point 
that the university is created for the service of the people and 
to meet the needs of the people in education. Now every 
citizen must need to know something of the law of contracts. 
Every citizen must know something of the representative lia- 
bilities of business and commercial paper. Every citizen who 
has property himself or manages property for others, must 
know something of the law of insurance. Why could not 
courses covering such subjects be properly valued and yet 
count for the A. B. degree? If the A. B. is to stand for a 
certain amount of culture to be fixed among different institu- 
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tions, why could not that be a practical part of the training of 
our men, and women too. We must get away from that old 
idea, and I speak of it as one who took the classical course. 
We must rid ourselves of the idea that that gives culture. 
Culture comes from other sources, and I believe it can come 
from many sources that are not yet in the university curri- 
culum. 

We can interchange these schools between academic and 
professional schools, and can make them really helpful to each 
other, and yet we can save a year. I do not believe at all in 
the theory that we can cut off two years. That idea springs 
from the fact of his own view point in the east. It is wholly 
inapplicable to us in the west. I was glad to hear that this 
association should never fix any rules that should hamper the 
development of our universities in their own fields. 

President E1.1.IS : I do not wish to press myself on the 
association. It suggests itself to me that this question of 
college degrees was not so much a question of culture as truth. 
We label a thing so that the label will indicate what its 
quality and makeup is, and this way of taking a general 
course and taking students through it is a misleading course. 
I recognize that I am not upon the majority side of this ques- 
tion, but I cannot conceive of injustice upon a student of 
culture if we give him a degree like his course. We do not 
well define the idea as to what the course covers. If he has 
completed his course why not give him his degree ? Because 
someone does not take that course I cannot see why we do 
him any injustice in giving him B. Ph. If science, why is 
there any reflection upon him for the amounts of culture 
received in giving the degree expressing in fixed terms 
Bachelor of Science ? We have in our institution right along 
with the college of liberal arts a college established for the 
training of teachers, four years course, strong and solid as 
any courses in liberal arts, yet there is a clear distinction. 
Normal students will pursue studies beyond that college. 
Where is the reflection upon them in giving them the degree 
of B. P. instead of B. A.? If there is a distinction of work 
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why not a distinction of degree ? What reflection is there upon 
the scholarship of a student who takes a normal course with 
a view to teaching, in giving him his own degree ? I think 
we have good authority for taking our students upon the 
ancient way, to ** Remove not the ancient landmarks ** which 
have stood for ages. A young man says he must have the 
degree A. B., and won't take the courses. If he is ashamed 
of the B. S. degree he should take some other courses. I do 
not know if I am too strenuous. If I am ruled down, our 
little institution will follow your lead. We will give the 
degree, but I do not see the necessity. 

The chair appointed Presidents Merrifield, Thompson and 
White a committee on nominations to report tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Moved : That the Association do now adjourn to 7.30 P. M., 
and then take up the next topic. Carried. 

Evening session called to order at 7.30. 

President Fei.i*ows. — I have no formal paper because I 
have understood that the custom of the association in general 
is rather against formal papers than otherwise. I think of 
two or three items. They are not of my choice. These were 
arranged with the former secretary and the last association 
voted to carry out the same programme. Some of them were 
questions I myself sent in to the secretary, for I wished light 
on the subject. The first one, * *How far student councils, 
or juries or self-government may go.** I take it that any 
kind of council or jury for self-government among students is 
to take the place of old-fashioned rules and penalties. Sev- 
eral institutions have developed the idea of student government 
to a very complete condition. Wellesley College, for instance, 
is domineered by its students governing it. There are rules 
there that most of us would not tolerate. Bowdoin College 
has a so-called jury in charge of student affairs. In the Uni- 
versity of Maine we have developed a University Council, 
four members of the faculty, including the president, and five 
members of the upper classes, three seniors and two jtmiors. 
The two juniors hold office for two years. This came about 
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in a very natural way. Some little depredations committed 
by the students caused some little consideration by the presi- 
dent. He called the members of the senior class and asked 
their advice as to what would be a good method of procedure. 
From that developed the student council. It served its pur- 
pose for two years. The advantage of a council to consider 
matters of student and faculty relation is, that on one side, 
by faculty members, there is the advantage of experience. It 
is presumed that all members of the faculty have been through 
their student life, and had experience in other institutions. 
Their advice is worth heeding. Students are diflSculties and 
cause of diflSculty. It is astonishing, when any matter comes 
up before the council, how the minds of the faculty can be 
changed after hearing the students state their point of view. 
Sometimes it seems perfectly logical, when at first opposed to 
reason ; on the one side experience, on the other side . 

Another advantage is that it may take up matters before the 
students which the faculty might lose dignity in considering. 
This is not a solid body, does not sit students and faculty to- 
gether. Some matters should be left to the student council and 
the faculty withdraw entirely. There are many things per- 
taining to the general welfare of students which a member of 
the faculty could not afford to discuss because it would look 
petty, look like nagging, but the students themselves may do 
that without feeling on the part of the student body. 

As to the advisability of this form of council: It is not 
advisable for the student part of the council to be ultimate in 
its decisions. Their decisions have been more severe than 
with members of the faculty. 

How far, then, should a council go, of whatever form of 
organization ? It ought only to go as far as being an advisory 
body. Why? First, because the students do not wish to 
take all of the responsibility. They have several reasons for 
this. If the students originate all movements and carry out 
all decisions, they are likely to be criticized by the student 
body. They will be regarded as men to be avoided, like 
proctors. The student members of the student council think 
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that the faculty are paid for taking some responsibility, and 
the students are not, and the faculty ought not to shirk. I 
do not wish to take time to describe one institution. 

There is a place for a council which should be an advisory 
body and not a board of ultimate decision ; that it should be 
composed of both faculty and students, probably with the 
students in the majority ; that matters may be presented to 
this council and through the council to the student body, 
which could not well be considered by the faculty alone, and 
that the student council should not of its own accord, have 
all the ultimate decision. 

Question. I would like to know how long this council 
has been tried? 

Answer. Three years. 

Question. In what manner do the students get matters 
before the student body ? 

Answer. In a college meeting. They hold a general meet- 
ing after the daily chapel. 

Question. Does the student advice go to the faculty ? 

Answer. It does if^ there is anything serious. There was 
something came up a few days ago that was serious enough 
to be investigated. It was turned over to the student council 
to settle. This was a case where sophomores got out some 
posters : * * Freshmen must not smoke on the campus, must not 
carry canes,** etc. It was really very funny. Where the 
offense came in was where they posted it — on brick buildings, 
private hpuses, offices down town. After a few moments dis- 
cussion it was left to students. What did they do ? They 
held a college meeting and told the students when they came 
to college they must learn how to behave like men. The 
result was, most of the posters were taken down. 

In the line of hazing there was another matter discussed by 
the council last year, and in that case, without having it 
known who were guilty, the student members of the council 
agreed that those guilty should be suspended for a certain 
period. The act of suspension was taken by the faculty. 

Question. How was information obtained ? 
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Answer. The individuals were brought before the whole 
council and evidence taken from each one. 

Question. Was the initiative taken by students? 

Answer. Yes. The student penalty was too severe. 

Question. Did student members vote on suspension ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Have the disciplined students always been out- 
side the junior and senior class ? 

Answer. No. Some members of the junior class were in 
that. 

Question. Is not there a little vagueness as to this question 
— advisory to whom ? 

Answer. Advisory to the faculty. They regard the faculty 
as the ultimate power. 

Question. Have there been cases where there were ancient 
college traditions ? 

Answer. Yes. One case is initiating men in a certain dor- 
mitory. Everything goes on without interference, but this 
council, without wishing to break up this original custom, see 
that it does not go too far. 

Question. Have any cases of cheating in examination work 
been referred to this council ? 

Answer. Yes, two cases. 

Question. How did they proceed ? 

Answer. I do not think they were told who the men were. 
They decided upon the cases after hearing the facts from the 
faculty members of the council. One man had sent in his 
brother's exercises instead of his own. 

I have not presented this little scheme as an ideal one, but 
for suggestion. It is a thing which grew of its own self. The 
boys, having a jollification, set fire to the railway station and 
burned it up, and somebody had the bill to pay. I did not 
want that kind of thing to bother with, and I wanted to see 
if it could not be settled without open rupture of faculty and 
students. They were advised that the building should be 
paid for. They called a meeting, collected the money, and I 
paid the railroad company. 
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President MacLean of Idaho. — I have some experience 
in a similar scheme. The committee is composed partly of 
students and partly of faculty. Its powers are advisory to the 
president, and in that way it seemed to me that the correct 
theory of government could be worked out. It was a theory 
of cooperative power. There was no legislation, simply advi- 
sory to the president or faculty. They did not take any legis- 
lative action, simply advisory, with beneficial effect. Any 
theory of self-government must be wrong, but an attempt 
should be made to secure cooperation of students in govern- 
ment. 

President Fei*i,ows. — One of the best things is that the 
president has the moral support of the student body through 
its committee. No one feels that the president or faculty are 
mean because of a penalty being inflicted. Student sentiment 
grows under this system. 

Chancei^i^or Andrews. — Might not cases arise where 
students and faculty went too far and would be obliged to take 
the back track ? There are certain legal bounds where the 
faculty cannot go. Suppose you are obliged to retrace your 
steps ? 

President Babcock. — Does it not comedown to a matter 
of public sentiment with the students ? You have dormitories, 
have you not ? 

President Fei,i,ows. — One. Total number of students 
five hundred and fifty. 

President Babcock. — The scheme I have in mind was 
tried at the University of California because there was no public 
opinion in the university community. Student control broke 
down because when the test case came the students said that 
even the second offense ought not to be punished because lots 
of people did it. The faculty could not accept it. The whole 
action of the administration of that sort of a system comes 
down to public sentiment in a university. 

President Fei.i.ows. — You mean, there is no public 
sentiment. In a large institution it is practically impossible 
to control the whole body. 
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President . — In an institution of that kind I take 

it President Fellows would have a council in each college ? 
Bach faculty is responsible for its own students. 

President Fei.i.ows. — I should think there would be a 
public sentiment there. 

President Strong. — That depends upon the permanency 
of the student body. It is difficult in the western states to 
get a permanent body. It is difficult to form public opinion. 

President Merrifiei^d. — What is the attitude of the 
students themselves toward their representatives in this coun- 
cil ? Is it cooperation or not ? 

President Fei.i.ows.— That is a question that worried 
me somewhat before the system began its work. I talked to 
the classes separately : told them to elect the best men in the 
class. The students have come to regard it an honor to be 
elected. It has so happened that they have elected a presi- 
dent of the athletic association, a manager of the baseball 
team, a secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 

President Merrifiei^d. — I have tried the same system 
in the last four years in the young men's dormitory. Usually 
works very well ; better than the old system of resident in- 
structors. The Y. M. C. A. would work with the students. 
Last year was not successful. They elected poor students. 
I learned a hundred times more of the doings of the students 
than ever before. The head instructor reports every week. 

President Swain. — How are they selected ? 

President Merrifiei^d. — Each floor elects its own proc- 
tor, and they elect the head instructor. He reports to me 
every Monday morning. 

CHANCEiviyOR Andrews. — We have had some sort of 
scheme with various success, as far as keeping the campus and 
buildings in order. 

President MacLean, of Iowa. — At the University of 
Iowa we have a board of student delegates, each class having 
the right to elect a delegate. The delegate is the authorized 
channel of communication for the class or society between the 
class or society and the president, but we have never made 
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any use of this board in matters of discipline. It has only 
been for matters of general interest. 

President Van Hise — We have a similar board in Wis- 
consin. Bach class elects an official spokesman. The presi- 
dent can call any part of the board together for purposes of 
getting information. If one wishes to bring something before 
fraternities, call them; before student body, something that 
concerns them all, call the entire board. For an institution 
of more than five hundred, the committee must be a large 
committee to represent all the students. The committee 
accomplishes something of harmonious work between faculty 
and students. 

President MacLean. — We have a meeting once or twice 
a year with the board of deans. 

President Van Hise. — I suppose if an onlooker should 
hear this discussion he would be struck with the thought that 
some of these points are not important, but I have the opinion 
they are just as vital to the community outside the college 
circle, as any we could present. Yesterday I met a gentle- 
man, whose card I have, and he was discussing the subject of 
scraps in colleges from the standpoint of an intelligent out- 
sider. He said, I have never taught, but it strikes me that 
you men who train the young should consider the lawlessness 
creeping into our American life. Look at the murders in 
American cities; the leniency toward lawbreakers; it is 
almost impossible to bring punishment to offenders; it is 
difficult to convict a criminal. I cannot help but think that 
these great educational institutions in this country are not 
alive to their responsibility. The association ought to take 
up subjects concerning the life of students in their institutions. 
The best people send sons to the institutions. Why should 
these people have customs there training them to become 
lawbreakers ? 

President Droppers. — This subject has been discussed 
in teachers* associations. I would say, please deliver your 
minds of cant. The moral order of students is much better 
than the average of people who talk that way. In South 
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Dakota, a man committed murder six weeks ago. The lead- 
ing citizens banded together to free the man. People who 
talk most about law and order are the first to break law. That 
is the temper of our society today. See the revelations in the 
papers. We are a lawless people. 

President Bryan. — We have this thing in a very infor- 
mal way. 

President Van Hise. — I ask students to help do things, 
not simply to be an information bureau. 

President Bryan. — We are inclined to take the view that 
a formal arrangement is not so good as informal. We have 
tried to carry out the idea of self-government. 

President Swain. — I do believe in placing large respon- 
sibility on students, and in some kind of formal or informal 
way, many things can be prevented. When an3rthing hap- 
pens, I call the stiidents all together and state the case, and 
in two years have not had to discipline anybody. By asking 
their opinion, what they would do under certain conditions, 
that has led to the prevention of happenings. 

President Kane. — Our student council is an informal 
one, not standing. Students take part in it, but the commit- 
tee is formed for a given case. Another point should be 
brought out. In behalf of student government — my notion 
in regard to that is, that some important part of government 
is to secure a given type of conduct at the time. Suppose a 
class of students are set about the task of making hammers, 
not getting hammers, but learning how to make them. The 
immediate results of student councils are not so good as 
through the faculty, but better results to the students, making 
better men by throwing responsibility on them. 

President Ayers. — I have lately been connected with the 
Tulane university. They have had twenty years of student gov- 
ernment. It only extended to the honor of the student body. 
For example : in the destruction of property — they would 
never take that up : it is hard to get them to take such things 
seriously. The damage would be paid for. Any question of 
dishonesty in examinations would be turned over to the student 
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body, and they handle it wisely. They would report to the 
faculty recommending what should be done. It is very seldom 
necessary to modify the action. The committee is composed of 
twelve men, three from each class — the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of each class. The president 
of the senior class is chairman of the board, ex officio. The 
academic board is changed with each term, except senior 
officers, who are elected for the year. Now the experience 
of twenty years has shown that the student body could be 
relied upon for any question concerning honor. They would 
not hesitate to recommend expulsion for student dishonesty. 

President Craig. — I have listened with great interest. 
We have no discipline committee. In nine years there has 
been but one single case of discipline brought before the faculty. 
The fact is we treat this as a business matter, not a contest 
between student and faculty. The student is there to be 
helped and the members of the faculty are there to help 
students, and they have a pleasant time together — no hazing, 
no class scrap, and but one case of discipline. I believe it is 
because we urge that every student is a citizen. I would not 
shield a student in a police court. We have put up a barrier 
on the Rocky Mountains which some of the customs of the 
east will never cross. 

President Merrifield. — We have had no case of faculty 
discipline — all our troubles come from the dormitory. 

President Campbeli*. — The state of mind of the faculty 
to help the committee might bring about results. It is the 
committee which helps, or is it the attitude of mind which 
helps the students ? 

** What policy in regard to class scraps, and how draw the 
line between class scraps and hazing ? " 

President Fei.i<ows.— It is very difficult to draw the 
line. One of our professors is writing an article by authority 
of the North American Review on the subject of hazing, and 
has sent out a list of questions to universities. Most of those 
from the West would say, ** We have no hazing," and I think 
that would be the most valuable answer to return to him if 
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you can do it. I never saw any hazing in the south, never 
^w any in the middle west or far west, but have seen some in 
the east. Hazing might be defined as a personal indignity put 
upon a student. A personal indignity is to be distinguished 
from ** rough house *' by a difference ; that one is a physical 
suffering entirely, and the other is a degrading suffering. 
For instance, for a crowd of freshmen to be met by a crowd 
of sophomores, and thrown into a pond or river, would be a 
class scrap ; but if a man is caught by a body of students and 
they make him go through some ridiculous performance, and 
paint his face with iodine, that is hazing. 

President Strong. — Suppose a fellow draws it upon 
himself by going into a fraternity ? 

President Fei.i<ows. — That is not hazing. The men 
enjoy it. Class scraps are regular things. Hazing is where 
a man feels outraged in his feelings, — cannot prevent his 
disfigurement. The faculty voted that no student should be 
admitted who did not sign a pledge not to take part in hazing. 
Until two years ago these papers were presented to freshmen. 
Last year and this year no such paper was presented, and no 
hazing has followed. 

President Kane. — In these cases of hazing did you find 
upon investigation whether the actual conduct of the student 
had provoked the treatment ? 

President Fei.i<ows. — In one case, yes ; in the other, no. 
The fellow needed it in one case. My attitude is not one of 
sympathy with the students in this matter. I cannot see any 
excuse for it. I merely leave the definition with you. 

Chancei<i.or Andrews. — Seriously, very seriously, I 
should instruct a person to kill the attacking party, if possible. 
I think a student would be perfectly justified in killing the 
other man if he could. 

President McLean, Iowa. — Is it not significant that 
hazing does not exist in the west or south, though class scraps 
do? A scrap is a test of strength between bodies of students ; 
hazing has to do with individuals, and the motive, doubtless, 
was to benefit the newcomer. When I was at Yale, a man 
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came with long hair, and we cut it off. We were doing it for 
the benefit of that man. He has been a better man ever since. 

President Van Hise. — Sometimes scraps make the 
spirit of good fellowship better. At the University of Wis- 
consin, the sophomores try to throw the freshmen into the 
lake. The sophomore goes in deeper than the freshman. 
The result is that there has never been an accident upon any 
of these affairs. That is the end of it ; they have had their 
trial, and are comrades from that time. I have feared that 
some would get hurt. I asked the committee to come 
together before that class scrap, and said, "I want you to 
see that no one is hurt — that they keep good order — see that 
nothing shall happen.*' They regard it as a compliment 
paid them to be asked to help in that way, and I think it 
would be a mistake for me to try to repress that. Every one 
goes to see the fun. That also is a controlling factor which 
helps to keep it in bounds. 

President MacLean, Iowa. — I have a public in Iowa 
that does not. They think it awful. 

President Merrifiei^d. — Do the eastern colleges deal 
similarly ? At Yale a man was dropped out of his class for 
stopping a freshman on the street and asking him to sing. 
Whether that sort of treatment breaks up that sort of thing, I 
do not know. 

President MacLean, Idaho. — President Low expelled 
eight men for hazing. 

President Strong. — We must bear in mind the distinc- 
tion, whether a man invites hazing himself. Stories of hazing 
in the east are in connection with initiations. Hazing, such 
as we have talked about here tonight, is comparatively rare. 

President Bryan. — One difficulty that we all recognize 
is the two widely different opinions on the part of the public. 
On the one hand, the ignorant man does not know college 
spirit ; he stands off and criticizes. On the other hand, the 
spirit of college men, that all sorts of things should be tolerated. 
The policy of mitigation is followed with us. Like epileptic 
phenomenon, keep students from getting hurt. 
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** Problems of a College Boarding House/' 

President Fei.i.ows. — The president of our board of 
trustees is a shipowner, and he has sent to sea dozens of ships 
each year for which he has to engage crews. He says it is 
the right of every common seaman to ** kick about his grub.** 
The better the ** grub ** the more they will kick. If they are 
given an allowance of money, it is considered morally sure 
they will kick because the food is not purchased for them. 
If you purchase for them they kick because they did not do 
it themselves. It is so with a college boarding house. The 
college paid the steward and all the help, furnished all the 
equipment, paid all the bills, and then the total number of 
meals was divided, but it resulted in board being $3.00 a week. 
There was more or less objection. Prices came up — meat 
and sugar came up, and it looked as if it were impossible to 
furnish the same quality of meat as before. The boys could 
not pay more than $3 a week. I concluded to investigate 
other colleges — Randall Hall, Memorial Hall, Yale, and 
small colleges, and in some of the cases went and took meals 
as an outsider. I found the most interest in talking over the 
scheme at Memorial Hall at Harvard. At first they had 
table board at $4.00 a week, and found they could not do it and 
meet expenses. The reason was that individuals made hogs 
of themselves. One man had ordered seven slices of roast 
beef, and eaten only the tender part in the middle. 

At Memorial Hall they now charge $2.50 a week, and that 
does not include meat, fish, or eggs. They get in the morning 
a choice of several breakfast foods, tea, coffee, chocolate or 
milk, bread and butter, a vegetable, and some other warm 
thing. At noon, they have luncheon soup, two vegetables and 
any drink. For dinner, soup, two or three vegetables, bread 
and butter — no meat, fish or eggs. They pay for them separ- 
ately. The morning I was there they served thirteen hundred 
breakfasts, and only six hundred orders. Seven hundred 
had been content with a simple breakfast. They are now 
making money where they lost money at four dollars a week. 

Question. What is the method of keeping tally ? 
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Answer. A ticket with numbers. Two eggs will be six 
cents; hash, four cents. 

Question. How about service ? 

Answer. We pay students fifteen cents per hour for 
actual service. 

Question. Is there no embarrassment for the chef ? 

Answer. No. 

Question. How long have you been doing this ? 

Answer. Only since September. 

Question. Does the $2.50 rate include a definite amount 
of things ? Could a man send back for more ? 

Answer. For bread and butter he can send back, but we 
charge one cent for coffee. 

The Chairman. — How many of the institutions have 
boarding houses for students ? 

Answer. Fifteen. 

President Van Hise. — With reference to the subject, 
** How can fraternities benefit a college,*' I have very little to 
offer. I do not feel that I have had sufficient experience to 
give any suggestions worth consideration. 

We may wish that fraternities should be abolished; the 
reason being that fraternity men are idle. I think the same 
number of men would be idle if there were no fraternities. 
Given the same individuals, would the institution be better or 
worse off without the fraternities ? 

I cannot give a positive answer against fraternities. So 
far as I am concerned myself, whether fraternities should be 
or not, in an institution, or to accept them as factors in a college, 
and to be treated in such a manner as to make them useful. 
Cooperation between faculty and students should be the point 
of view. When faculty and students are on opposite sides it 
is very unpleasant. I have asked the fraternities to make 
reasonable house rules, and to enforce those rules. Their 
house rules are along common lines — there must be no 
gambling or drinking there. There is no public sentiment 
in the state that wine or beer should not be drunk. There 
shall not be more than so many parties, under proper chap- 
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erones, and at the end of the week. We have tried to get 
them to adopt reasonable rules, and then, after having adopted 
those rules, we have attempted to get them to enforce them. 
We are unable to enforce them. If students wish to get 
together and play for money in one of the rooms, there is no 
way in which we can get hold of it. I feel certain it is rare. 
It is rare indeed that liquor is brought into fraternity houses, 
but in the house there is a great waste of time. The amount 
of time that is wasted makes me feel sometimes that the fra- 
ternities are like the Filipinos who say, how can time be lost? 
It is an evil far from solution. With this committee of 
cooperation we do try to get a sentiment in favor of holding 
them up to work. I meet the fraternity members as a com- 
mittee — see that the members of the fraternity keep up to 
rank in scholarship — to keep them away from saloons, etc. 
In short, I would say that as far as we have any system in 
Wisconsin, it is based upon the idea of common-sense coop- 
eration and appeal to the best sentiments of the fraternities 
to keep up to the mark and do the best work they can. Those 
points of appeal are never wholly lost among young men. 

Office of Dean. 

It seems to me there is no such thing possible as a decision. 
The situation in di£ferent state universities is so different. It 
is perfectly clear that the office of the dean in earlier years 
and at the present, is a very different thing. When the insti- 
tution or college is small, there is no necessity for the office of 
dean ; but when the institution goes to one thousand or more, 
the executive duties become so numerous that one man can- 
not do the work. At Wisconsin we have four colleges — agri- 
cultural, engineering, law, liberal arts. At the present time 
our organization is that of a university faculty which includes 
all of the colleges. The voting members are professors, assist- 
ant professors and associate professors. The faculties deal 
with matters peculiar to their own college. The general mat- 
ters which concern more than one college are usually handled 
at first by university standing committees which report to the 
faculty. With us, then, the position of dean is that of an offi- 
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cer at the head of a college of from two hundred to fifteen 
hundred students, and it has been my aim to make the office 
an important one, and a very important one. In short, my 
plan of work has always been never to do anything myself 
that I can possibly get any one else to do. I find a great 
many things the deans can do. Each of the deans is a capa- 
ble man. The deans of the colleges in cooperation with the 
professors go over the matter of new instructors and profes- 
sors ; they get all the material together before it comes to me 
with reference to men available; I may be in consultation 
with them at various stages of the work. For instructors and 
assistant instructors the recommendations of the professors 
would be approved by the president without any attempt to 
go over the ground in detail. When it comes to the matter 
of a professor, then of course I do go into the problem very 
seriously, they having done the work and gotten the material 
together. The budget is made up by each of the colleges — is 
made out by the dean. Of course it comes to the president, 
by whom it is gone over before it goes to the regents — it 
comes in its preliminary form from the dean. The dean of 
the college presides at each of the college faculties. That, 
and the matter of the budget, are new things with us, and 
therefore I cannot claim that it has the sanction of long expe- 
rience. I prefer to have the deans preside in the college 
faculty because things are usually organized; a plan as it 
comes up primarily, will concern this faculty more than the 
other faculty, so a plan will come up in a college or faculty. 
One is much freer in taking part in debate than in the chair. 
One is hampered by official position of the body and has the 
disadvantage of not being a member of it, but being on the 
floor, one can take part in debate and so help to form things 
in their earlier stages. Just as a matter of policy in my own 
case, where I take part in debate in the faculty, I would in 
no case vote myself. If I cannot present the matter to carry, 
I do not want it to carry by my vote. The plan has worked 
well. I know there is a unity of good feeling throughout the 
university and throughout the faculties, and the earnestness 
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and cooperation on the part of the deans I could not have 
improved. He feels responsible — he is not merely a superior 
clerk — he has at heart the well-being of that college. That 
plan also has the very great merit that it makes me free to 
think about departments ; what new things should be done in 
the interior organization of the institution ; what is the next 
line of development of the institution ; in what way can this 
interest of the university be brought before the section of the 
people; in what way can the university cooperate with the 
colleges and normal schools. In short, it leaves me free for 
these exterior and interior questions. That is the plan we 
have at Wisconsin. 

One further advantage which has come to us in reference to 
this, has come of cooperation between the deans and the col- 
leges. Our colleges are not independent of one another, nor 
would they be in any state university. The cooperation is 
very close. I have attempted to make it closer by providing 
that the lectures of the college of liberal arts can be taken 
in other colleges. But the deans and the president working 
together, each feeling that he is the head of that college, 
enables us to get close cooperation in the di£ferent colleges. 
In the large institutions it is a great advantage to dignify the 
office of dean and make it a very important one. 

Question. Have you the office of vice president ? 

Answer. We have a vice president, but the office is honor- 
ary. He presides at faculty meetings when I am away — 
takes no active part in control of affairs. The vice president 
might do this work where there were few deans. 

Question. Are the deans relieved of part of their other 
work? 

Answer. Yes. The dean of the college of science and 
agriculture would still do some work as instructor, but a 
professor must be provided to take most of the work. 

Question. What is a ** class officer**? 

Answer. That is another plan to more closely look after 
the students. As soon as a class comes in, they would be 
assigned class advisers, not more than twelve to twenty, and 
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each new student will be assigned to some professor or assistant 
professor. Now, he carries to that class adviser his elections. 
Before the registrar will enter the election of that student, 
that election card must have the sanction of his class oflScer. 
The dean could not possibly be the class officer of 1300 stu- 
dents. This student remains with this class officer two 
years, until he selects his major subject. Some professor 
becomes adviser in his major subject. In the first two years 
the assignment of the class officer is somewhat arbitrary. 

Question. Is there a tendency of the colleges to become 
separate from each other ? 

Answer. On the contrary ; they are coming closer together. 
Students in the college of agriculture would get all pure 
chemistry and pure physics, language and English, in the 
college of liberal arts. 

One of the most acute discussions which has occurred at 
Wisconsin was when the institution had grown sufficiently 
large so that a university senate was proposed, to consist of 
the president, dean and full professors. The decision of the 
faculty went the other way, in favor of a university faculty, 
and in that university faculty all members of the instructional 
staff have the right to attend, though the voting body is the 
professors, assistant professors and associate professors. I do 
not believe there are ten men to vote for a university senate 
in preference to the university faculty. 

** Scope of the Office of Dean of Women." 

President Bryan. — Our dean of women has found a 
great deal to do ; she has been very useful ; there has been 
no friction at all with the faculty or dean of the college of 
liberal arts. As years have gone on, she has found profitable 
things to do. She has had part charge of the girls of frater- 
nities from the standpoint of the college. She has arranged 
a committee of alumni members of the fraternities to be chosen 
by the girls' fraternities, and also to be approved by me. It 
has a sort of general supervision over the fraternities, and 
which the girls are inclined to accept because chosen by 
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themselves. A case of discipline arose ; the dean of women 
and the committee handled the case much better than the 
faculty could have done. The whole question of house rules 
and enforcement of rules is carried on this way. Our dean 
of women, at my suggestion, visited the grand presidents of 
each of the four fraternities, and talked over with them the 
whole situation of the life of the girls in the coeducational 
institutions, and urged that they should take a closer super- 
vision over the life of the girls, and that they send out delegates 
to visit them, etc. And so it came to pass, that this last fall, 
in Chicago, that question came up, and some steps were taken. 
I think a great deal more is possible along that line. I believe 
that the life of these girls' fraternities in the west and in coedu- 
cational institutions depends upon the wise action of these 
bodies as a whole, and I think that the deans of women can be 
very helpful indeed if they are very wise and tactful. They have 
the confidence of the girls, and of the fraternities on the other 
hand. Our dean has taught ; has the degree of Ph. D. from 
Bryn Mawr. Another thing, she keeps tab on the work of 
the girls in the classes. She has taken all the records and 
tabulated them, and points out to the fraternity that their 
work is better or worse. She is in constant touch with the 
girls who are not doing the work they should. I feel that it 
is really very much harder to get a woman to succeed in that 
position than it would be to get a president. 

Question. How many girls are there in your institution? 

Answer. About three hundred. 

President Prather. — We have had a dean of women 
for two years. She has been the salvation of the University 
of Texas. She would only accept the title of assistant. She 
has been in our service for twenty years. She is the personal 
friend of every girl in the university. I have seen her letters, 
written with such care and such tact that I do not believe any 
man in the world could write such letters. She has no rule. 
We deal with the young women through this woman. She 
commands the respect of every girl. She is the bravest 
woman I ever knew. She is not afraid of anything on earth. 
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She takes all responsibility. There is not a man in the Uni- 
versity of Texas whose judgment is better. I believe that the 
problems of coeducation will never be solved by men without 
the help of such women. She supervises many of the enter- 
tainments. She goes to the entertainments, and without 
seeming to govern, she always directs and controls. The 
fraternities came two years ago against her wishes and judg- 
ment ; after they came, she was so wise as to see they must 
be dealt with, and she has done what they could not do for 
themselves. She does no teaching — has a separate room. 
This year we shall give her a larger room. She performs 
also this function: she visits all the houses at which young 
women board, and they must receive her approval. I esteem 
it one of the most important positions for working out this 
problem of coeducation. We have to learn another thing ; 
our universities have curricula established for the education 
of men, and we say that women are admitted. 

We have to learn those lessons from these wise women, and 
we have got to meet the problems of female life from the 
knowledge we get from them. 

PrSSidsnt Swain. — In my college there is a dean who 
has been through four administrations, and there is no man 
who has had the influence that she has had. My only regret 
is that she has come to the time of life that some one else will 
have to succeed her, and I wish to testify to the influence she 
has had in the life of the college. 

The Chairman. — In view of the fact that the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
will convene in annual session tomorrow, I think it would 
be a graceful and proper thing for this association to send 
some expression of its feeling, and I suggest that this greet- 
ing be sent through the secretary. Adopted. 
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Morning session, Tuesday, 9.30. 

** The Relations of the State University and the Preparatory 
Schools.*' 

President Bryan. — We are all of us necessarily engaged 
continuously in arranging individual adjustments between the 
elementary and secondary schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities. We are engaged upon this individually in our 
several institutions, and we are engaged upon it in various 
associations such as this one, and the associations of colleges 
and secondary schools. And in connection with that work of 
course, we have to go into many small, or great problems. I 
wish, however, to say this morning that I do not feel at all 
satisfied with the system at which we seem to be arriving. I 
understand, of course, that the course of study that we have 
in the elementary schools and secondary schools and colleges 
is of historical development, and of course whatever has risen 
through a period of years has historical development and 
must be treated with respect, and one must assume that it is 
likely to have a substantial justification from the mere fact 
that it exists. I understand that any great change in a course 
of study is a thing which should be made with great delibera- 
tion, and that it would be made with very great difficulty ; 
but I wish to express the view that I have whether it meets 
the approval of anyone else, or not. 

The course of study that we had seventy-five years ago was 
very narrow. We had the three R's at the bottom, and we 
had a very narrow college curriculum at the top in the college 
of twenty-five years ago. It did not reach civilization. It 
was too narrow, and the pressure for the admission of new 
subjects was inevitable. It was impossible that we should 
continue to have simply the three R's. There was continuous 
pressure for new subjects from the primary school to the end 
of the senior year, and in my judgment, that pressure for the 
admission of new subjects has been the most important factor 
in determining the course of study as it actually has been. 
Other factors have had their influence. Discussions have 
come, but it is my opinion that this inevitable pressure for 
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new subjects has been the most important factor in deter- 
mining the changes. 

Though it is off the question, but for the sake of carr3dng 
out the point a little further, I would like to say a word as to 
how that has worked in the college course. I believe it was 
that pressure that changed that course of seventy-five to forty 
years ago, which was to cram every sort of learning into the 
college course — a very different ideal and a very much infe- 
rior course of study. Some pressure caused the course of 
study of forty to twenty years ago to blow up from within. It 
is a fact that that course of study blew up more than once in 
the hands of the faculty that believed in it, simply because 
they undertook to rearrange details. President Wheeler said 
that openly at Cornell. Now, then, the same pressure causes 
the employment of specialists within departments, especially 
of elementary university grade, and although this is entirely 
off my subject, except because of its relation by analogy to 
the subject, I would say that what we have in our uni- 
versities is a great distension in the numbers of courses in 
junior and senior grade. We are all of us trying to cover all 
the gpround on every level at the expense of sophomore and 
graduate work. I think that what is most necessary is a rigid 
and discriminating selection of that level. 

Prksidknt Strong. — Who is going to make the selection 
there ? 

PrSSidsnt Bryan. — There are professors who make it 
individually. We have professors who have seen the point — 
who arrange courses, give elementary work as good as possi- 
ble, and then on levels above them, refuse right and left to do 
things that have every reason to be there, except that they 
cannot afford doing them. The result is, we have time to do 
gpraduate work. If the worst came to the worst, I would say 
that the university ought to say, ** We will not pay for more 
than so much of this sort. You may choose what you will do, 
but you cannot do more than so much.** This is drastic pro- 
cedure. It is impossible to cover ground^on junior and senior 
levels. Every university tries to be too large. I think that 
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is the chief vice of the course of study in the twelve years 
below college. There has been this insistent demand for the 
admission of new subjects. There are things that must come 
in. For instance, the whole field of the fine arts and useful 
crafts, recognized to a certain extent, have not been recog- 
nized in relation to its importance to civilized life — music, 
drawing, and so on. Of course, as we all know, they must 
come in very soon. The school must represent civilization. 
If it is twelve years long already, and still other things must 
come in, where are we going to end? It is now far longer 
than it was in America twenty-five years ago, and far longer 
than in France or Germany at the present time. We every 
one of us know that there is a great deal of padding in arith- 
metic. If not taken in the schools, a student could take a 
selected list of things, and no one could detect the fact that 
he had missed them. This is recognized by many of the most 
thoughtful leaders of the public schools. 

Any case of courses leading up to college is extremely difiS- 
cult to change, because institutionally established. I believe 
that it would be possible to make a course of study to retain 
essential values of existing courses of study, which should seem 
nothing but repetition and yet have place also for including 
things, and nevertheless short. I believe that a school could 
be established which would do that ; but I realize the fact 
that it is extremely difficult to do it, but my theory is that the 
momentum of the social movement will settle down and really 
go on with this long twelve years outlook. I am sorry. It 
will be a difficult thing for many, persons to go up through all 
those years so that they may reach the higher education. It 
is a fact not much emphasized, that a large part of the best 
blood of the people chances to be born poor, so that for many 
a man it is not a question of twelve years but a question of 
more than that, because he must work his way through. A 
professor in a normal school told me the story of his life. His 
father was very poor, a man of good family, but very poor, 
living in Southern Illinois ; and this man told me that when 
he was a boy, many a night he cried, covering his head, 
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because he could not go to school. But one way or another 
he succeeded in getting a six months license, and made his 
way through under the conditions of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Now if it had been twenty-five per cent, harder, he 
never would have got through at all. The system looks well 
on paper, but it shuts out that class of men. I am not in 
favor of lowering standards, and I am not for shortening 
courses unduly, making them any shorter than in Germany. 

I note that this sort of talk is very easy, and to accomplish 
anything is extremely difficult, but I feel certain for my part 
individually, that there is a great deal of padding in our 
course of study, especially in the grades, and all the way 
along. 

President Droppers. — Some of this was discussed down 
at Columbia. I wish we had President Jesse to say what he 
said then. I do not know what can be done. If I were 
interested in a child I would never allow him to go through 
twelve years of preparation for college. We teach any 
amount of arithmetic that is absolutely worthless. I saw a 
little girl last winter preparing for entrace to the university, 
down with nervous prostration, she had to work so hard ; 
doing a lot of work in arithmetic, taking three or four hours 
every night to prepare her lesson. My own children will not 
have four years of formal work before they are ready for col- 
lege. This arrangement of eight and twelve years is unnec- 
essary. 

Now a word on the opposite. In the English public 
schools, Harrow, Rugby, they still have the old-fashioned 
curricula, Latin, Greek, mathematics — and these men go to 
Oxford; I am not in favor of English ideals of life ; I do not 
admire their government particularly, but the men they have 
given to the world, Curzon, Balfour — they have gone through 
the old-fashioned curriculum of Latin and Greek. We had 
a dozen great names in literature. Foe, Lowell, Howells, — all 
educated on the old-fashioned curriculum, Latin and Greek. 
Where are the representatives of those men to-day? We 
ought to have something of that description. There is not a 
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first class literary man in this country to-day. A large 
amount of formal preparation for college is stupefying to the 
average child — too much arithmetic, physiology, etc. 

Dean Minnich. — I am quite familiar with the work of 
the public schools in physiology, and I know that only such 
as is forced upon us by law is taught. Whitelaw Reid made 
a contradictory statement ; we must return to the three R*s ; 
must enrich course of study ; must adapt work to civilized 
life. That has been the work for the last five years. As to 
the teaching of arithmetic, we have eliminated much of that ; 
still there is more padding which could be taken out. The 
public schools stand for so much as is adapted to modem life. 
It is not practical to reduce the course from twelve years — 
America would not stand for it. The people point with pride 
to local public schools. Germany has seventeen branches. 
She begins at nine years to enrich the course. The public 
schools of America stand for the most enriched course and 
most adapted to modern life ; more so than any public schools 
in the world, and the very peoples now behind the times, are 
coming to America. I never heard in a grade or normal 
school a charge so serious as President Andrews brought yes- 
terday, and if any charge was made, I should now be in a 
position to refute it. Normal schools are not doing pioneer 
work. Normal schools are coming more and more to think 
that the work should be of college rank. In Ohio we do not 
see why normal schools should not be connected with the 
university, should not go hand in hand with the university 
in the preparation of teachers, so that they would know what 
is expected of them. 

President Ei*i*iS. — I have supervised schools in cities 
where they have twelve years of work. Public schools are 
attempting to do too much. They weaken the courses. I 
cannot believe that the public schools or normal schools are 
designed to prepare students for college. The fact is, these 
public schools are called the people's college, and respond in 
fair measure to the wants of the people who support them. 
The courses are overcrowded. If we should cut them down, 
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the time would still be required, of twelve years. Arithmetic 
cannot be shortened. It must have some cultural value. A 
student is good in mathematics because grounded in mental 
arithmetic. From the cultural standpoint, the studies were 
all right. We do not need less time, but to do more thorough 
work. 

President Bryan.— I realize that I did not speak directly 
on any of these topics. These are questions of adjustment 
we are to make between our schools and colleges. I wish to 
say that I do not care to go myself, into the discussion of each 
of these subjects. Each has its own interest, but I would pre- 
fer to throw these topics open to the association. 

It seems to me that one of the things that is happening in 
the country is the establishment of entrance requirements 
which have little flexibility for the country as a whole. We 
have the different bodies working together upon this. The 
tendency is to agree upon a set of requirements which involves 
this twelve year course. That whole affair is coming to 
represent the United States and is becoming law. I think 
we ought to maintain the values of our local school admin- 
istration in contrast with the French system, where everything 
is fixed from the centre uniformly throughout the nation. 
There must be local adaptation and local differences. In con- 
nection with this, we are enforcing these requirements at 
Indiana, because an individual institution cannot escape from 
the situation with honor, and therefore no student who enters 
Indiana University receives any advance standing whatever, 
after he has done the sixteen units required in the high 
schools, presupposing eight grades. In Indiana, we recognize 
sixteen five hour units. There are some differences. We 
have a system in Indiana of sixteen units, eleven set, and 
five elective. Stenography would not be accepted. If the 
system goes on enlarging there is no escape for us or any- 
body else. There ought to be more flexibility. We ought 
to maintain values. 

President Van Hise. — It seems to me that in these two 
points, there has been progress recently, and this progress 
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is connected with the progress with reference to our A. B. 
degree. The universities have been largely responsible for 
this condition of affairs that President Bryan speaks of in 
the high schools. After the ancient classical course ceases 
to be sufficient, we establish scientific and English courses, 
and then we adopt the accredited school system, and we 
accredit the schools for the course, for the ancient classical, 
modem classical, scientific, English, and we publish a list of 
accredited schools. Now each school in each community 
struggles to get on just as many courses as possible. At one 
end we have a roll of strong accredited schools for ancient 
and modern classical ; at the end of the list for one course. 
Each small town would try to cover all this ground, and the 
inevitable result was that too many things were attempted 
and the work was not thoroughly done anywhere. Now that 
situation of affairs still prevails in the high schools of cer- 
tainly all the western middle states, but with this movement 
to get A.B. degrees for all literary courses, there has been a 
tendency to pass to the unit system, that is, thirteen, fourteen, 
sixteen, units are required, varying from four to five hour 
units. If that unit system is applied with sufficient flexibility, 
if the rigid requirements are reduced to a minimum — English 
of course, mathematics, of course — a liberty is allowed for 
selection of groups under some system, so many units, it is 
possible for a high school to adapt itself to the wants of the 
community, and at the same time, allow the exceptional man 
who wishes to go to the university, to fulfill the university 
requirements. Wisconsin has been slow to adopt this change. 
It has been one of the states in which high schools have dete- 
riorated — ^the fault of the university, but we have adopted now 
a very flexible unit system, a system of units that is so flexi- 
ble that any high school can adapt itself to the wants of that 
community, and yet the exceptional student may enter the 
university ; and yet we see benefits in the work of the high 
schools. Academies have given up attempts to run scientific 
courses, and have confined their work to classical courses. 
On the other hand, under mathematics, science and applied 
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science they fit men and women to do work in that community, 
but only one man in fifteen or twenty can get into the univer- 
sity. With the possibility of having a flexible system the 
universities have done what they could to make it possible 
for high schools to be people's colleges, and yet prepare 
professional men to enter college. It seems to me we ought 
to favor a unit system in high schools, have unit entrance 
requirements, and favor a unit system with great flexibility, so 
that a high school can be a people's college, and at the same 
time prepare professional men for the university. 

President Strong. — What constitutes a unit? 

President Van Hise. — At the university, fourteen units 
of five hours. The North Central Association has fifteen 
units of four hours. There is liberty allowed in certain sub- 
jects. Some subjects will not be accepted except for full 
units — slanguages, for instance. 

President Strong. — We have had in Kansas the one 
degree system in college ; B.A. the only one. We have also 
had flexibility of entrance requirements, fifteen units, five 
hours each, or seventy-five units, all of them being year units. 
Of the fifteen, five and one-half are specifically required ; three, 
foreign languages, I^atin or Greek. The moment French 
assumes anything like the position of German, it will be 
added to that list; one, physical science, it may be either 
physics or chemistry or geography ; one, biology; one, history, 
economics ; balance of the fifteen being selected from the list 
of subjects as the schools desire to choose them. This gives 
opportunity for each community to have the high school con- 
form to the needs of the community, and yet admit to the 
university. 

Question. Do you have any shop work in mechanics ? 

Answer. *Music practically has never come up for decision. 
Physiology is not on the list. We have botany, zoology, phys- 
ical geography, physics, economics, four histories, four years of 
languages, three or four years of I^atin, or German, or French, 
or Spanish, four units in mathematics; no elementary psy- 
chology. All units are year units. Experience leads us to 

* Something appears to have been omitted here. The stenographer's report has been followed. 
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believe that the change is a very beneficial one. A large 
number of subjects makes unlimited number of combina- 
tions. Civil government is combined with American history. 
Domestic science we have not had to deal with, for it is not 
presented in our school courses. We have to begin German 
and French and Spanish and Greek in the University. There 
is one high school in Kansas which has courses in Greek. 

President MacI^ean, Iowa. — Do you have to give ele- 
mentary courses ? 

President Strong. — We have to pursue what is practi- 
cally the Harvard system ; it gives elementary courses. 

President Van Hise. — A person who wishes to go to a 
German university and take chemistry can go there and begin 
chemistry. The German university begins every subject at 
the beginning. 

President Strong. — A student who comes without bio- 
logical science, can get it in the university in the half year. 

California has eight or nine required units, the first two 
years of physics and mathematics in the senior year in the 
high school. 

There is the same arrangement in Kansas. Some of the 
histories must come in the last two years in the high school. 

We have construed the entrance work of the university 
together with the first two years of college work as being 
essential and fundamental. We never consider that the real 
stopping place of preparatory work is under the sophomore 
year. A student may get two or three units in biological 
science in the high school. 

President MacI^ean. — By this means you give college 
credit for work done in the high school? 

President Strong. — No; he is to take twenty-four terms 
in college work. We give absolutely no advance credit for 
high school work, except by examination. Private academies 
in Kansas are very few. They are classed entirely with high 
schools, on the same basis. 

President MacI^ean. — What is the minimum limit of 
admitting with condition? 
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President Strong.— We have been obliged to give the 
high schools leeway to catch up. This year we have allowed 
men to enter some courses who are a unit and a half behind, 
but they must show exceptional work. Some high schools, 
under the new arrangements, are a half unit behind, which 
has to be made up. 

President JBSSK. — At the University of Missouri we admit 
with twelve units, the absolute minimum. We are on thirteen 
units this year, fourteen next year, and probably will go to 
fifteen the year after. We allow one condition. 

Question. You are able to take care of fellows in model 
school? 

Answer. Yes, and no. The university has not done that 
until this year. The model school which we have opened in 
connection with the teachers' college is not intended for that 
purpose. We have two private academies and one public 
school, and they have been caring for those people. But if a 
man who cannot enter the university insists upon going into 
the model school, we use him as laboratory material. 

President Kane. — I should like to know the usage of 
universities in regard to fixed requirements — how many 
subjects are specified. We specify eleven, and allow four 
electives — ^there are nine fixed without choice. That is, we say 
there are nine specified subjects. It is a little misleading. 
When a student enters any course, there are certain subjects 
specified for that course. We say it is nine credits. He 
dects a scientific course, and has to have two years of foreign 
language. 

President Van Hise. — We have accomplished both pur- 
poses by making actual requirements very small ; five subjects 
of five hours. Very small number of absence requirements. 

Question. Do you require one foreign language ? 

Answer. Yes. 

President MacLean. — The North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges had promulgated a defini- 
tion of unit, a general uniform entrance blank, and the uni- 
versities of the North Central district have largely adopted 
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this uniform blank used by that association. I think ahnost 
every one requires more that is inflexible than that blank calls 
for. I have great hopes of the work done by that association. 

President Strong. — We desire to do away with the half 
unit credit. 

President MacLean. — The association should keep her 
eye on the commission in the North Central Association. In 
this state, we have been able to carry with us the fifteen 
standard colleges in this state. The philosophy on which we 
base our entrance requirements is this, that the subjects which 
admit to the university are, and ought to be, the same as the 
subjects which makeup the secondary school course, — first, 
study of the mother tongue; second, one modern language, 
either French or German ; third, a certain amount of mathe- 
matics. In addition to those subjects, we believe that the 
secondary school course ought also to include some study of 
physical science, biological science, and history, one unit in 
each. 

President Jesse.— With humbleness I would like to give 
my experience on the various subjects discussed. I think the 
half unit in the high schools is vicious, and an absolute quar- 
antine should be declared against it. It is too short a time ; 
we will take nothing less than a unit. I think entrance 
requirements ought always to be connected with freshman and 
sophomore work. Under the sophomore work is really under 
the work preparatory to the university, and entrance require- 
ments should be connected with freshman and sophomore 
years. The maximum flexibility of entrance requirements is 
important and to require ten or eleven things absolutely, even 
with flexibility in requirements, is unfortunate. Many of the 
universities draw students from every state in the union. In 
the case of Missouri, the attendance is small, but there are 
students from every state. It is impossible for us to fix require- 
ments for the vast number of schools that are to be found in 
this state. Provided a man has done fifteen units of thoroughly 
good secondary school work, I think he ought to be admitted, 
provided only, that he knows English, a small amount of 
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mathematics, and I doubt if I go any further. Following the 
general guidance of Harvard we ought to require a student 
by the end of the sophomore year to run out his shortage so 
that he shall have some foreign language, some mathematics, 
some science, some English and history. If he comes out 
with preparation not broad enough, he ought to be required 
to make it up in freshman and sophomore years. A man who 
comes without science should be admitted, but required in 
his freshman and sophomore years to make up the deficiency. 
On the elective plan a man ought to be required to take 
science in these years. We have unrestricted, unmitigated 
electives, I am sorry to say. 

President Van Hisb. — We believe in election by groups, 
election by which you get somewhere, election under system. 
There is large liberty with us in freshman and sophomore 
work, but liberty under control — so much of one, so much of 
another. A student can go to almost any point, but he must 
begin to go to that point — ^he cannot go zig-zag. The S5rstem 
of Harvard has general harmony by elective system. Leland 
Stanford requires that the subject must be taken from the 
entering throughout the four years course. A man could 
change all subjects at the end of a semester at Harvard. It is 
not common for a student to go to that extreme. It is noto- 
rious that students can get through Harvard with hardly any 
education under the present system of unlimited election. 
A strong course can be given. 

President Jesse. — It is very hard to know one's own 
university. We do not have elective system without mitiga- 
tion. The students must choose one subject to pursue four 
years, and four subjects for two years. The freshman and 
sophomore year should be construed with preparatory work. 
The electives have worked well. 

President MacLean. — How much emphasis do you put 
upon the time element ? 

President Jesse. — Two and one-half instead of three 
years in mathematics. 

President Mac Lean. — Do you dock him on account of 
time lost? 
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President Jesse. — No, he must take an examination. 

President Bryan. — Would this be a legitimate thing to 
do? Suppose that a man should enter with a certain amount 
oi cx>nditions in time, but at end of his sophomore year should 
show he could do good work, better than the regular student. 
Under such circumstances can the dean say quality should 
make up for quantity ? 

President Jesse. — Yes. 

President Babcock. — In California, if the time element 
is deficient, with a brilliant student conditions of that kind 
can be removed. 

President Strong. — That is done also in Kansas. 

President Kingsbury. — ^Also in Utah. If a student 
enters under conditions and shows that he can do the work, 
that is all we require. 

President Bryan. — I wish to report a single fact ; that 
is, my dean prepared at my suggestion a plan for studying the 
college record of those who entered, and one of the results 
of that was, that those who came from the smaller high schools 
did as well as those who came from the larger high schools. 
I think that is one more evidence of the fact, to me, that the 
final results depend less on the formal regulations that we 
make, than they do upon some of these other less obvious 
factors. 

President Van Hise. — Are not the students from the 
smaller high schools a better selection of men ? 

President Bryan. — I think so. The university ought 
not to hamper them too much with restrictions. 

President Babcock. — I have examined one hundred and 
thirty secondary schools. The schools that need the most 
watching are the big high schools. I/OS Angeles and San 
Francisco gave more trouble than the small schools. The 
problem is how to compel the big high schools to live up to 
their curricula. We cannot trust the recommendation on the 
face of things. They would recommend students whose 
average was below eighty, and we could not receive students 
below eighty-five. 
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President Boyd. The drift of the remarks of the last 
few gentlemen indicate certain other elements of training 
secured in a small town that is really a distinctly valuable 
element in entering upon college life. In Oklahoma, it is just 
within two or three years that we have had high school stu- 
dents. The first graduate in 1898, took the degree M. A. at 
Harvard after one year. All these boys came with the small- 
est kind of scholarship. In more compactly settled communi- 
ties this is necessary and wise, and a wise discretion should 
be exercised by a sympathetic and thoughtful man or dean, 
who after all feels that this whole thing is for the young man, 
rather than the young man for the whole thing for the uni- 
versity. The California plan of provision is wise. It is clear 
that in many institutions freshman and sophomore years are 
planned to get a broad outlook and get ready to settle down 
to learn particular things. A student might go in on nine or 
ten units and be allowed to make up deficiencies. While I 
would deprecate any abuse of this discretion that would 
amount to laxity and letting weak people through, I believe 
we might err on that side. We ought to reach down and do 
as they do in Germany — take him up and push him through. 
Nobody who has a purpose should be lost. 

Methods of High School Inspection. 

President MacLean. — How many have university high 
school inspectors ? 

How many send out members of the faculty ? 

President Jesse.— I don't like the system, and keep my 
professors from doing it. 

President MacLean.— Professors could wisely be sent 
out under the direction of the inspector for two purposes — 
first, they are specialists and the inspector knows where to 
send them, and second, our professors need to get out more. 

President Van Hise.— Our system is the same. We 
supplement the inspectors by professors. 

President Strong.— We have a high school visitor, but 
avoid the name inspector. He does the main part of the 
visiting. He is a high school man himself, with experience. 
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We also send out members of the faculty as much as possible. 

President Babcock. — In California the high school men 
are opposed to a system of accepting classification of any men 
except their own. 

President MacLean. — The matter of inspection is vital 
for state universities — inspection and not visitation. What 
is experienced in the state of Iowa is practically the same 
everywhere. The university begins where the high school 
leaves off ; it becomes our duty to inspect. In this state we 
have a great group of denominational colleges, and they have 
accepted inspection by the university. They have visitors, 
but have no right to enter a public school ; we go there as 
part of the system. 

President Strong. — There is no legal authority for 
inspection. The visitor does inspect, but we don't do it on 
official authority. 

President MacLean. — The committee on secondary school 
relations meets twice a year to go over the list with our in- 
spector. 

President Babcock. — I am not authorized to speak for 
President Wheeler, but was a member of his faculty. When 
he came to the University of California from Cornell, he had 
a strong tincture of New York notions, and talked of doing 
away with professional inspection and have a paid inspector. 
We could not get along without faculty inspection to keep 
departments here and there in touch with the university, and 
to send out the right man. It became so much a burden to 
the faculty it was supplemented by an inspector connected 
with the department of pedagogy ; he goes out the first half 
year, the professors the second half year. The president 
approves of faculty inspection by the right man. 

President Jesse. — If any member of the faculty travels 
enough and inspects schools often enough to make his judg- 
ment worth anything, what becomes of his work in the uni- 
versity ? He has to inspect many schools before his judgment 
is of any value. The sending out members of the faculty is 
enormously costly. The superintendent of schools could sub- 
mit a report to a committee of the faculty. 
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Presidicnt Van Hiss. — There is a compromise which is 
advantageous; to have a school inspector. He goes to a 
school — is doubtful about the work in biology, or something 
else — does not know what report to make. He says to the 
professor of biology, ** I wish you would go out and talk with 
them.*' The inspector himself selects the professor whom he 
wants to have go. We have found that supplementing of the 
work of the inspector by the professors of great assistance. 

President Jesse : I think that would be good in some 
cases. 

President Ei*lis. — I would not send specialists. 

President Van Hise. — The inspector takes every means 
he desires. In case a new school appeals, he goes and stays 
two or three days talking over the situation. When the 
school is on the list there are briefer visits. 

Moved and carried that the discussion close. 
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